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Until Christmas 


The store is open these nights for the busy men and women 
who haven’t time to shop leisurely during the day. The same lively 
store service and the same shopping advantages at night as during 
the day. 


Pacific Shirt Co. 
and Wilson Co. 
Reliable Shirts and Men’s 
Furnishing Goods 


ETE 


“Hale’s for Toys” 


The fourth floor is fairly bulging with toys—thousands of them, 
. an enormous outlay, and variety unexcelled in this city. Santa Claus 
is a daily attraction, too. 


Hale’s Glove and Merchandise 


Orders 


The gift for the undecided one to give. Remember that a Hale 
order has an advantage not possessed by any other, because Hale 
orders are good in San Francisco, Oakland, San Jose, Stockton, Sac- 
ramento and Los Angeles. 


725 Market Street 
1158 Market Street, Near Jones 


Also Los Angeles and Sacramento 


Hale’s Art Department 


A veritable holiday bazaar where gift ideas and gift things 
abound. An unusually strong assortment of novelty gifts of an orna- 
mental or practical nature at popular prices. 


‘From Now 


Large Stock. Popular Prices 
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ALL “BOOSTERS” 
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Eagleson Co. 


WE MAKE A SPECIALTY of printing Invitations, An- 
nouncements, Tickets, Fancy Programs and adver- 


tising matter for Receptions, Balls, Parties, Mas- 
querades and other occasions and satisfaction is 
guaranteed — Original Ideas. 


HENS TURNING GOS 


S\S MARKET ST. 
DIRECTLY OPPOSITE 5TH 


LAPEL BUTTONS, BADGES, BANNERS 


Walter N. B RU NT Company 


880 MISSION STREET 


Bees Kearny 1966 Below 5th 
Phones } Home J 1966 Near U. S. Mint and Emporium 


You Can Shop Nights 


* This store is headquarters for Men’s fur- 
U nl | 0 n nishing goods bearing the UNION LABEL. 
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A NEEDED EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY ACT. 
By James W. Mullen. 

Frequently one will hear the question asked: 
Why should the employer be held responsible for 
injuries to his employees? There are many good 
and sufficient reasons. 

The employer should bear the financial re- 
sponsibility in order that the safety of the em- 
ployee may the better be guarded by the applica- 
tion of safety devices and the exercise of care 
‘in the selection of employees. Without such 
responsibility, the tendency would be toward 
taking little interest in such matters on the part 
of the employer. 

Injuries to life, health or limb which, wholly 
or in part, incapacitate an employee for labor, 
should be figured as a part of the necessary ex- 
pense of conducting the business, because there 
are injuries sustained for which neither the em- 
ployer nor the employee is responsible, but which 
are due to the hazard of the business and are 
unavoidable, and, therefore, the business (the 
employer) should bear the burden of all such 
risks and accidents, as the business itself is bet- 
ter able to bear the burden than the sufferer. 

The introduction of power machinery and cor- 
porate industry have made the modern factory 
a dangerous place to work; because the ma- 
chinery brings all the workmen in an establish- 
ment into closer industrial relations, and an er- 
ror or carelessness on the part of a man in one 
part of an institution often results in death or 
injury to employees in other parts, therefore the 
employer must bé made to bear the financial 
burden, and the employee cannot avoid bearing 
the physical suffering due to such accidents, and 
in this way both will be led to the exercise of 
more caution. 

Each industry setting in motion agencies which 
create risks for the workers therein should be 
made to bear the burden of such risks, even 
though it may add to the cost to the consumer 
of the product of such industry, as the con- 
sumer will be in a position, as a general thing, 
better to bear the burden than the unfortunate 
injured employee. A proper employers’ liability 
act, however, would not necessarily add to the 
cost of the finished article, because such an act 
should be so drawn up as to save to the industry 
an amount in attorney’s fees and accident insur- 
ance premiums sufficient to cover all risks, and 
the only losers would then be the accident-in- 
surance companies and attorneys, who at present 
perform no useful function, and simply consume 
a large amount of money which properly should 
go to the injured employee or his dependents. 

Any employers’ liability act, because of mod- 
ern industrial conditions, which does not abolish 
the fellow-servant doctrine, which doctrine pro- 
claims that if the negligence, carelessness or in- 
efficiency of a fellow employee has contributed 
toward the injury of another employee, such in- 
jured person cannot recover damages from the 
employer, cannot be said to deal out justice, 
because it destroys the incentive on the part of 
the employer to hire efficient help if he can 
obtain incompetent labor at a less cost, and still 
not be held responsible for 
from his reduced salary roll. 

The more safeguards thrown around the “per- 
sons engaged in hazardous occupations, the bet- 
ter it will be for the employer, the employee and 
the general public. 


injuries resulting 
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The “Labor Clarion” represents the 
trade union in its varied activities, ac- 
cording to the declaration of principles 
of the American Federation of Labor. 
Municipal ownership, the initiative, ref- 
erendum and recall, as well as other 
progressive movements, are advocated. 


Why Not “Equalize” Upward? 


These are days when we hear the spoken 
word and read the written plea that “equaliza- 
tion” of wages and hours is necessary for the 
maintenance of industries. With a fervor 
worthy of a good cause, the disadvantages are 
proclaimed of competing with’ other centres 
where lower wages are paid or longer hours 
worked. 

Why do the employers continually take the 


position that “equalization” must proceed 
downward—that the lower conditions shall 
prevail? 


This is a pertinent question. It deals with 
more than one industry in San Francisco at 
this time. 

American progress is opposed to the stand 
here mentioned. Certain standards of living 
are recognized as reasonable. They exem- 
plify the spirit of the times. It is conceded 
to be better to advance than to retrograde. 

If in a given calling the eight-hour day has 
been introduced by mutual concessions be- 
tween employers and employees, it is far 
better to admit the permanency of those 
working hours, in the spirit of progress above 
referred to, than to seek to lengthen them be- 
cause elsewhere nine or ten hours constitute 
the system in vogue. 

Instead of advocating a backward step, 
wouldn’t it be better to throw a solid force 
into an effort to “equalize” upward, so that 
the disadvantages of competition might be 
overcome with the least possible friction, and 
in accord with the dictates of common sense? 

There is a splendid unanimity that the 
American home life is the best in the world— 
or should be. A wage commensurate with 
this standard is acknowledged to be correct— 
in theory, at least. There is also a universal 
belief that eight hours is in consonance with 
this same standard. 

With these things admitted, why take a 
course that, if successful, would defeat them? 

Turmoil and trouble loom ahead for all 
concerned in the policy of downward “equal- 
ization.” In some industries there are forces 
to make the opposite course advantageous, 
even from a cold commercial standpoint. The 
tariff precludes competition from foreign 
countries. The control by means of trusts 
and combinations are important factors in 
helping manufacturers. 

There is a marked feeling of revolt among 
wage earners against “equalization” that shall 
have for its basis the standard of life of the 
European immigrant, hired because he _ is 
cheap and who will work long hours because 
he is accustomed to them. Even these immi- 
grants come to the time when they insist upon 
a change. Hence the upward trend advantage. 
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GROVE L. JOHNSON TAKES ISSUE. 

The resignation from the California Legisla- 
ture of that man of ability, Grove L. Johnson, 
gives more than the usual force to his views on 
“The Initiative, Referendum and Recall”—views 
with which the “Labor Clarion’ most heartily 
disagrees. Mr. Johnson addressed the Civic 
League of Sacramento on December 3d. He 
said in part: 

“I am bitterly opposed to the initiative, refer- 
endum and recall. They are absolutely unsuited 
to the United States. This is a republic, not a 
democracy. We have a republican form of gov- 
ernment, and any time you get the initiative, 
referendum and recall you are departing from 
that form of government; you are bringing the 
State and the Nation back into the form of gov- 
ernment in force in the former New England 
town meeting. 

“But inasmuch as we are a republic and are 
under a republican government, whenever we 
depart from that form we are going into trouble 
and getting ourselves into a sea of difficulties. 

“It is explained in a Latin phrase that the 
‘voice of the people is.the voice of God.’ The 
voice of the people is not the voice of God. It 
is not true that it is now the voice of God or 
ever has been the voice of God. 

“Tt was the voice of the people that sent Jesus 
to the cross.” And Mr. Johnson then gave many 
instances in history where great statesmen had 
been executed or banished by the voice of the 
people, and he continued: 

“The voice of the people does not always ex- 
press the wish of the people. Coming down to 
a few years ago to give an example of the voice 
of the people, I wish to call your attention to 


. the time when the State was in an uproar and 


the newspapers were crying out for the abolition 
of the race-track evil. 

“Frank Otis introduced the bill in the Legis- 
lature and it passed. When he went before the 
people for re-election he was beaten. Frank 
Leavitt, who voted and worked against the bill, 
was also beaten for re-election. Now, which was 
the voice of the people? You would naturally 
think that Otis, who worked for the measures 
demanded by the people, would be returned to 
office by the people, but he was not.” 

Mr. Johnson called attention to the use of the 
referendum in the Western Pacific franchise in 
Sacramento, saying that no person present would 
now vote for such a measure. Once in awhile, 
he declared, the referendum works all right. 

He declared that the people do not think, they 
feel and then act. And acting under the impulse 
of feeling, demagogues and muckraking news- 
papers use them to the disadvantage of the whole 
people. “In 1882,” continued Johnson, “there 
was a simoon sweeping over this State for the 
destruction of railroads. It was demanded that 
they be swept from political power in California. 

“And, in the language of a man with whom I 
am well acquainted, it was demanded that ‘we 
kick the Southern Pacific out of the politics of 
this State.” (Laughter.) 

Then Mr. Johnson went on to tell how Leland 
Stanford was elected United States Senator, and 
prophesied that in 1912 William F. Herrin would - 
be elected Senator from California. 

Another startling statement of the speaker was 
that the recall was unfair in the extreme and the 
work of a “diseased brain” of European origin. 
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GUILDS AND EARLY UNION OPPRESSION 
By the Rev. Charles Stelzle. 

It is a question as to whether the labor guilds 
were not composed of the employers of labor as 
well as the craftsmen themselves. It appears 
also that these guilds were commercial organiza- 
tions, rather than labor unions in the modern 
sense. The central figure of the guild organiza- 
tion was the master craftsman, who owned the 
instruments of production and sold the product. 
There was a sense in which the municipality 
became interested in the guilds, because they 
were sometimes organized or supervised for the 
benefit of the consumer, so that many of the 
leading men of the guilds were officers of the 
municipality, charged with the protection of the 
public from adulteration and fraud. We find, 
therefore, in these guilds a representation of the 
three classes concerned—the employer, the em- 
ployee, and the public. Perhaps we have some- 
thing to learn in this respect from these medieval 
citizens, 

Modern trade unionism had its rise in 1824. 
Prior to this time organized labor was outlawed. 
The workers were compelled to meet in secret, 
often at the midnight hour, in dens and far cor- 
ners of the field. Their officers were sentenced 
to long terms of imprisonment for violating the 
statute which had been passed by the House of 
Commons of England in 1799 forbidding all com- 
bination of whatever nature. It is true that this 
law applied to employers as well as employees, 
but it naturally affected the workingman far 
more seriously than it did his boss. In many 
ways the employers had the advantage. An em- 
ployer was at liberty, at- any time, to turn off 
his entire force of workmen, if they would not 
accept the wages which he chose to offer. But it 
was a criminal offense for the workmen to leave 
that master if he refused to give the wages which 
they asked. The law of 1799, which professedly 
was enacted to prevent combination, actually 
created “new crimes of so indefinite a nature 
that no one journeyman or workman will be 
safe in holding a conversation with another on 
the subject of his trade or employment.” While 
workingmen were frequently sent to jail for such 
offenses, the employers were very rarely reached 
by the courts when they offended even more 
grievously. At the Aberdeen Master Tailors’ 
Guild, in 1797, “it was represented to the trade 
that their journeymen had entered into an illegal 
combination for the purpose of raising their 
wages.” The masters unanimously “agreed not 
to give any additional wages to their servants, 
and backed up this resolution of their own com- 
bination by having twelve journeymen_ prose- 
cuted and fined for the crime of combining.” 

In 1817, Bolton constables, accidentally learn- 
ing that ten delegates of the calico-printers from 
the various districts of the kingdom were to meet 
on New Year’s Day, arranged to arrest the whole 
body and seize all their papers. The ten dele- 
gates suffered three months’ imprisonment, al- 
though no dispute with their employers was in 
progress. The records are replete with accounts 
of similar occurrences. 

————-_@—________ 
ORPHEUM. 

Edwin Arden, the popular young dramatic star, 
comes to the Orpheum next week with a ro- 
mantic one-act drama named “Captain Velvet.” 
Alexander and Scott will present a new skit 
called “From Old Virginia.” Joe Jackson will 
introduce his unique, attractive and humorous 
bicycle performance. “A Night in A Monkey 
Music Hall,” a clever animal act, will be pre- 
sented. by Maud Rochez. Next week closes the 
engagement of Marvelous Griffith, Hilda Thomas 
and Low Hall, Stanley and Norton, and Hymack, 
the Chameleon Comedian. 
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Men and Measures 


Arrangements are being made by the Socialists 
to hold a monster protest meeting in one of the 
largest halls in the city on the day Fred D. War- 
ren, editor of the “Appeal To Reason,” goes to 
jail. 

The Citizens’ Alliance has denied in the courts 
that its object in boycotting the Philadelphia 
Shoe Company was to depreciate the business 
or ruin its proprietor. The statements on the 
sandwich board were true, said the C. A., and it 
was denied that any business was diverted from 
the store. That it was proposed to arbitrarily 
regulate the manner in which trade, manufac- 
turing and business shall be conducted was also 
the subject of a pronounced negative. In fact 
the answer to the complaint was a long series 
of denials, all going to show that the Citizens’ 
Alliance was either insincere in its action, or 
doesn’t know what it wants. 

The trouble between the Sacramento building 
trade mechanics and the Missouri Valley Bridge 
and Iron Company was settled last week. At 
One tithe it was thought that mechanics all over 
the country would be affected by the difficulty, 
but the settlement will obviate anything like that. 

Charles Bischke of the brewery workmen fell 
and fractured his skull while leaving a meéting 
at the Federated Trades Hall in Sacramento last 
Saturday night. He slipped down the stairs, and 
although medical immediately 
procured, the unfortunate man only lived a few 
minutes. 


assistance was 


C. M. Feider, American Federation of Labor 
organizer and active for the barbers, has been 
assigned to duty in Salt Lake City. There is 
general regret in Los Angeles that he is to 
leave the city, for he is an earnest trade unionist. 

The municipal proposal to have each loaf of 
bread weighed and wrapped is in line with pro- 
gressive sentiment. When people pay for that 
which they do not receive, it is time to com- 
plain. There is evidence that this has some- 
times been the case. Health will be protected 
by observing all the sanitary regulations possible. 

The Building Trades Department of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor last week considered 
the application of the International Association 
of Machinists for affiliation. ‘There Was some 
objection, but the vote was 43 to 14 in favor of 
the machinists. President O'Connell stated that 
there were 10,000 members of his organization 
engaged in building work; and in view of the 
fact that some of the unions affiliated with the 
department had only 500 members, he could see 
no reason why a charter should not be granted. 

Senator Owen of Oklahoma has introduced a 
bill in the Senate requiring newspapers and 
magazines to mark plainly as “advertisements” 
all advertising matter published. A heavy pen- 
alty is prescribed for failure to comply with the 
requirements of the act. 

Danbury hats were the subject of a dispute 
heard before the United, States Circuit Court in 
San Francisco last Friday. Dietrich, Loewe & 
Company of Danbury, Conn., sought a perma- 
nent injunction to restrain the California Federa- 
ation of Labor from boycotting the hats made 
by the company. A preliminary injunction had 
been issued two months ago. Judge James G. 
Maguire, the attorney for the unionists, argued 
that the Federal courts had no jurisdiction in 
the matter, but the opposing counsel contended 
that the influence of the California Federation of 
Labor extended outside of the State and made 
an interstate issue of the boycott question. 
Briefs are to be filed on the legal points. The 
Loewe Company obtained a permanent injunc- 
tion in Connecticut against the hatters of Dan- 
bury and a judgment for $240,000 against the 
members of the union. 
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$5 DOWN 


Five dollars is the down payment we 
ask on any Richmond Range up to $50.00 
in value. 

We do not ask you to increase this 
down payment to “cover the cost of 
waterback,” or “connecting,” or on any 
other pretext. 

When the range is in place and work- 
ing right 


Then Pay $1.00 Each Week 


oOoPpeacsitTre AAS ALLISTER. 


THE HOME OF THE UNION STAMP 


FRANK BROS. 


THE BIG CLOTHIERS 


For MEN and BOYS 


1015 MARKET STREET near SIXTH 


Sorensen Co. 
Reliable Jewelers 


and Opticians 
Eyes Examined FREE by Ex- 
pert Optician. 
Largest and finest assort- 
ment in Diamonds, Watches, 
Clocks, Jewelry, Silverware, 
Cut Glass, Opera Glasses, Um- 
brellas and Silver Novelties. 
715 Market St., next Call Bldg. 
Aap ¥_aeeewore 2598 Mission St., near 22d. 
14K, 18K, 22K All_ watch repairing war- 
WEDDING RINGS ‘2N"ted for 2 years. 


CANT BUSTEY 


OVERALLS & PANTS 
UNION MADE 


ARGonuut SHIRTS 
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DIVIDING UP IRELAND. 
By Robert Hunter. 
How often one hears the old chestnut: “You're 


a Socialist. Eh? A Socialist! 
to divide up all the wealth.” 
Protest as you will against that statement, the 
enemy keeps repeating it. 
Two ends are achieved by this clever state- 
ment; first, it alarms a great many thrifty work- 
ing men and small property owners; second, the 


Oh, ho, you want 


absurdity of any attempt to divide up is self- 
evident. 
Besides this statement saves our statesmen, 


our editors, our financiers the trouble of finding 
out what Socialism is, and of honestly combat- 
ing it. 

And so they say: “Divide up wealth and with- 
in a generation there will exist the same in- 
equality of possession that now exists.” And as 
that true, it the absurdity 
of dividing up wealth. 

We shall not attempt to attack 
by saying that we are Socialists because we are 
against dividing up wealth and giving the capital- 
ist most of it. 

Nor shall we answer this attack by asking for 


is evidently proves 


answer this 


the name of one Socialist who has ever advo- 
cated dividing up wealth. 
There is no such Socialist, but, curiously 


enough, there are capitalists who advocate di- 
viding up. That is astonishing, but it is true. 
The recent policy of England in trying to solve 
the Irish land question is an example in point. 

The land of Ireland has for many cen- 


turies owned by great landlords, most of whom 


been 


prefer to live anywhere except in Ireland. 
Gross evils have arisen as a result of this pri- 
vate monopoly in land. 
After a century of royal commissions sent out 
to study the ruin of the Irish people through 


land monopoly, the English Government was 
forced to act. 
The people of Ireland are troublesome, and 


the English Government spends millions a year 


to maintain enough police to keep the Irish 
down. 
The workhouses are full, the people unpro- 


ductive, and Ireland is in a state of chronic bank- 
ruptcy. 

It is not therefore as profitable a dependency 
as a country of its size and productivity should 
be. 

The English Government at last realized that 
if it were to deal successfully with Ireland, it 
must cut out the cancer of land monopoly. 

It made several feeble attempts to that end, 
and at last it established the Estates Commis- 
sioners for the purpose of buying up the entire 
land of Ireland dividing it among the 
peasants. 

It established a Congested Districts Board, to 
which it gave great compulsory powers. 

This board buys great estates, and, by use of 
agricultural experts, puts them in first-rate con- 
dition. It then divides into small 
parcels and allots them to Irish peasants. 

The cost of buying all the land of Ireland and 
of dividing it in this manner among the tenants 
will the billion 


and 


the estates 


amount in end to about one 
dollars. 

The scheme is to buy the land and pay the 
landlords cash for it. The peasants then pay 
back in small payments over a period of from 
forty-five to sixty years, the money to the Gov- 
ernment. 

At the end of that period it is expected that 
each peasant will have a small farm entirely his 


own. 
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Now that is one way to divide up wealth. 

Of course no Socialist ever suggested that. 
The capitalists thought that out and put it into 
practice. 

It is the exciusive product of the brain of the 
foremost English statesmen. 

These English statesmen are fighting Social- 
ism because they say it intends to divide up 
wealth, and then to be consistent they set out 
to buy up the land of Ireland and to divide it up. 

And they advocate dividing up the land of 
Ireland because they claim it will do away with 
landlords and solve the land question. 

And now comes the joke. The only opposi- 
tion to dividing up the land of Ireland comes 
from the Socialists. 

They say this dividing up will solve nothing. 
and that in a few generations conditions will be 
just as bad in Ireland as they are now. (Sounds 
familiar, doesn’t it?) 

They say the holdings are too small to be 
farmed economically, and that individual owner- 
ship on a small scale cannot survive. 

The peasants will be forced to sell or mortgage 
this land, and pawnbrokers, “gombeen men” and 
money lenders will own it all within a very few 
years. 

Small holdings will again give way to big land- 
lordism, and finally to what approximates mon- 
opoly. 

But the capitalists insist on dividing up; they 
will not nationalize nor municipalize the land. 

They refuse to establish a co-operative method 
of working the land or of owning the land, and 
so they divide up the land in order not to be- 
come Socialists. 

It is an interesting example of capitalist states- 
manship. 

It proves the insincerity of capitalist states- 
men when they say that Socialists want to divide 
up wealth. 

An intolerable 
Something had to be done. 


situation existed in Ireland. 

It was a choice between dividing up the land 
or of socializing the land, and the capitalists 
divided up the land. 

And 
capitalists say. 

They really believe in dividing up so that they 
will get the entire outfit. 

They believe in solving our social problems 
in such a way as to make them worse, if pos- 
sible, after they are solved than they were before. 

And I fear, dear friends, they fight Socialism 
as a tyranny because they desire to conceal their 
own tyranny, and they fight Socialism as rob- 
bery to veil their own robbery. 

And I fear, I say I fear, they fight Socialism 
as confiscation to conceal what they have con- 
fiscated, and they jeer at dividing up in order 
to conceal the present unequal division. 

And when it becomes necessary “to solve” the 
land question, they love to divide up on a paying 
basis so that in the first division they make a 
profit, and when they take back the parcels they 
divided they make a profit on them also. 

And they say, “Divide up wealth and within a 
generation there will exist the same inequality 


so, dear friends, be wary of what the 


of possession as exists now.” 
So I suppose that’s why they favor “dividing 
up” the land of Ireland instead of socializing it. 
—_——__o- 
THE TUBERCULOSIS CAMPAIGN. 
Resolution No. 63, by Delegate John Mitchell, 
United Mine Workers of America: 
“Whereas, The American Federation of Labor 
has in every possible way aided the movement 


for the study and prevention of tuberculosis 
throughout the United States and Canada; and 

“Whereas, The American National Red Cross 
has been in the past and is now making an espe- 
cial effort, through the sale of Red Cross Christ- 
mas Seals, to secure funds to carry on the war 
against tuberculosis, and by means of the funds 
raised in this manner has been able to do much 
effective work in this direction; therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That the American Federation of 
Labor gives its indorsement to the movement of 
the American National Red Cross and encourages 
its members to further in every reasonable way 
the sale of these Seals in their respective com- 
munities.” 

The committee recommended concurrence in 
the resolution. On motion the recommendation 
of the committee was concurred in.—(From min- 
utes of convention.) 


American Woolen Mills Tailoring Co. 
E. E. ERBE & CO., Proprietors 
WHOLESALE TAILORS 
From Mill to Men 
Manufacturers of Uniforms 
- 109 New Montgomery, Corner Mission, 3rd Floor 
TRY OUR $15 SUITS 
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DR. W. A. COLBURN 


Exempt Member S. F. Typographical Union No. 21 
DENTIST 
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BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED 
IN FULL COLOR 


showing the Cosmopolitan features and 
wonderful material progress of 
San Francisco 


THE BEST YOU EVER SAW! 


IN THIS NUMBER BEGINS 


“THE SPELL” 


By C. N. and A. M. WILLIAMSON 


Authors of ‘‘The Lightning Conductor,” 
‘“‘The Chaperon,”’ ‘“‘Lady Betty 
Across the Water,”’ etc. 


A Western Serial Novel of romance and 
thrilling automobile adventures in 
Sunny California 
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Help San Francisco by sending this Special December 
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LABOR NEWS ANALYSIS. 
(By Pan-American Press.) 


Government Seeks Strike Breakers. 

Washington, D. C—The truth of the reports 
from New Orleans that strike breakers are being 
recruited in that city to take the place of boiler 
makers now on strike in the Canal Zone, is ac- 
knowledged by officials of the Canal Commis- 
sion, who are fearful that the entire matter will 
be thrashed out on the floor of the House in the 
first days of the session. The demands of the 
union men for a holiday of sufficient length to 
allow them to visit their families in the States, 
a privilege now denied them, discloses the real 
feelings of Taft towards union labor, and will 
be used with effect by the enemies of his admin- 
istration. 

E. C. Miller, a foreman of boiler makers on 
the Panama Canal, is gathering in the strike 
breakers with promises of more pay and longer 


holidays than the Government is now giving its. 


union men. 


Miners Will Amalgamate. 

St. Louis, Mo.—Declaring that the miners of 
the United States were demanding amalgamation 
and that all the coal miners and metaliferous 
miners would soon be in one organization formed 
upon industrial lines, Charles Moyer, president 
of the Western Federation of Miners, startled 
the delegates to the convention of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor by making the most 
sensational labor news of the day. 

As Tobin of the teamsters, and Huber of the 
carpenters have withdrawn all opposition to the 
charter of the Western Federation of Miners, the 
sole objector left is O’Connell of the machinists. 

“I think the executive council will grant us 
the charter,” said President Moyer, “but whether 
it will be done tomorrow or next day I am un- 
prepared to say. I do know this, however. If 
we are not given a charter shortly, our applica- 
tion may be withdrawn and negotiations resumed 
with the United Mine Workers of America for 
affiliation with that organization.” 


Will Closed Shop Be Illegal? 

New York.—Members of the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers numbering 3000 have 
voiced a demand through their official organ, 
“American Industries,” that “equal opportunities 
be given to workmen by making the closed shop 
illegal.” 

All this comes out in an article written by 
Henry Harrison Lewis, in the December number 
of “American Industries,” under the heading 
“What is the Matter With Business?” 

Commenting on the program of the National 
Association of Manufacturers, union leaders in 
this city point out the deadly intent expressed 
towards organized labor in the matters of the 
“closed shop,” and the probability that attempts 
will be made to interpret the Sherman Anti-trust 
law to this end. The demand of the manufac- 
turers for prompt decisions on industrial ques- 
tions from the United States Supreme Court, 
along the lines suggested in “American Indus- 
tries,” would mean the conviction of President 
Gompers, Secretary Morrison and John Mitchell 
on January 16, 1911. 


Tampa Unions Sue City. 

Tampa, Fla.—Because of the forced closing of 
their labor temple for three weeks in order to 
prevent the striking tobacco workers from meet- 
ing, the damage done to their furniture and the 
loss or theft of valuable papers at the time of 
the outrage, the trustees of the Central Trades 
and Labor Assembly have sued the city for $20,- 
000 damages. 

Governor Gilchrist has at last been forced to 
make a tardy investigation of the “deportation” 
of Organizer J. C. Johnson of the Cigar Makers’ 
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International Union, because of the publicity 
given to the action of the vigilantes by the reso- 
lutions passed in the convention of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor. 


Voteless Washington Wants Ballot. 

Washington, D. C—Congress has spent mil- 
lions on marble buildings and statuary to adorn 
the Capitol, but hidden behind these public build- 
ings are the foulest slums to be found in any 
city of the United States, white babies dying in 
one district at the rate of 218 per thousand, and 
50 per cent of the colored babies failing to live 
twelve months. Washington wants to clean up, 
but it has no vote, the entire rule of the city 
being given over to a commission appointed by 
the President. 

So demoralized have the officials of this vote- 
less city become that Major Sylvester, superin- 
tendent of police, now openly advocates the es- 
tablishment of a whipping post for “certain 
minor offenses,” as he apologetically puts it. 

The Convention of the American Federation 
of Labor having passed resolutions favoring the 
enfranchisement of Washington, the Central La- 
bor Union is now preparing a vigorous campaign 
to that end. 


Nagel Knocks Children’s Fund. 

Cincinnati—Asserting that more than $100,000 
has been spent by the Department of Commerce 
and Labor for the investigation of the child- 
labor problem, and giving it as his belief that 
“Congress is powerless to regulate this matter 
in the different States,” Secretary Nagel gave 
forth in his address to the Queen City Club a 
most pessimistic view of the possibility of stop- 
ping this traffic in America’s child-labor power. 

The stoppage of all expenditures, not consid- 
ered absolutely necessary to the welfare of the 
administration, is part of Taft’s plan that has 
the hearty support of Secretary Nagel, and there- 
fore it is expected that the further investigation 
of child labor will not be recommended by the 
Secretary of the Department of Commerce and 
Labor, in view of his opinion that Congress can 
do nothing to stop manufacturers utilizing this 
cheapest labor on the market. 


Parcel Post Scares Companies. 

New York—All the big express companies, 
with the exception of the Adams Express Com- 
pany, have granted their men an increase of 
wages, an eleven-hour workday and pay for over- 
time, and the drivers and helpers have ratified 
the agreement which settles the strike. 

The Adams Express Company signed an agree- 
ment with its men, but not on such favorable 
terms as the other companies. 

It is conceded, however, that the fear of the 
Government establishing a parcel post will pre- 
vent the express companies from causing any 
future strife with their employees. 


Building Trades Make Gains. 

St. Louis, Mo.—Stating in the course of his 
report that 250,000 mechanics now carried B. T. 
D. cards, President James Kirby of the Building 
Trades Department of the American Federation 
of Labor, read a most encouraging report to the 
delegates assembled in convention at the South- 
ern Hotel. 

Jurisdictional disputes between the two fac- 
tions of the Hod Carriers and Building Laborers’ 
Unign, the Electrical Workers, the Carpenters 
and Sheet Metal Workers, are before the con- 
vention for settlement. 

Atlanta and San Francisco are both asking for 
the next convention. O. A. Tveitmoe, secretary 
of the San Francisco Building Trades Council, is 
pressing the claims of his city on the ground of 
its being the most thoroughly organized town in 
the United States, and even politically able to 
place union men in control of the municipality. 
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VICTORY FOR FREE TRADE. 
By Richard Caverly. 

The protective policy develops two tendencies 
—the tendency to over-production, caused by ex- 
cessive profits, and the tendency to under-con- 
sumption, caused by excessive prices and re- 
stricted labor demand. 

These tendencies grow in intensity, gradually 
producing a larger and larger disproportion be- 
tween production and.consumption, until some 
financial disturbance precipitates the inevitable 
crash. 

Protection is necessarily a breeder of panics 
and of industrial discord. There is no condition 
of human society in which its influences would 
not be dangerous; but in our present complex 
economic development, with the closer proxim- 
ity into which the nations have been brought, 
and with the increasing interplay of business re- 
lation, the principle of protection must be rec- 
ognized as. the greatest foe to human civiliza- 
tion by all honest students of economic study. 

No industrial peace can come from any partial 
treatment. We must work for the total aboli- 
tion of all tariffs. 

I have never known a principle that was true 
in fact, when it was applied correctly, that didn’t 
become successful, as the following facts will 
show. 

Australia Furnishes an Example. 

Australia contains two States, Victoria and 
New South Wales, which for many years have 
pursued, opposing fiscal policies, while exhibiting 
few other different conditions. 

Victoria adopted protection in 1864, with a 10 
per cent tariff, which from 1871 onward was 
gradually increased until it reached its highest 
point in 1893, with a tariff of an average of at 
least 30 per cent on dutiable goods. 

New South Wales adhered to the free-trade 
policy, but a little protection was smuggled in, 
only to be discarded as soon as the electors 
could be appealed to in 1891, when Parliament, 
in 1894, passed the most radical free-trade tariff 
adopted by any country in the world. 

The two States thus following opposite fiscal 
paths are neighbors; are in a similar state of eco- 
nomic and industrial development; possess a 
homogeneous population, mostly of British de- 
scent; the people readily pass from one State to 
the other; they possess like institutions and, with 
some exceptions, like laws. 

Victoria and New South Wales Compared. 

The richness and extent of her alluvial gold 
fields gave to Victoria, in the middle of the last 
century, a start in population, wealth, and indus- 


trial development which, at one bound, carried 


her far ahead of the older and larger State. 

Victoria possessed a much greater extent of 
seaboard to a much smaller area, and thus enjoys 
much lower cost of transport than New South 
Wales. 

The soil of Victoria is more uniformly fertile, 
and her rainfall more copious, than is the case 
in New South Wales. Until the year 1896, the 
land laws of Victoria were much more favorable 
to agricultural settlement than those of New 
South Wales. 

Though the total area of New South Wales is 
greater than that of Victoria—310,700 square 
miles against 87,884—her really effective area is 
about the same. This consists of the eastern 
division, containing 94,000 square miles. Its pop- 
ulation, in 1901, numbered 1,148,862, against 
1,210,882 in Victoria, leaving only 226,378 per- 
sons for the rest of her vast territory. : 

In 1871, the year in which Victoria increased 
her duties to what was, and is, admitted by her 
protectionists to have been a rate-giving effec- 
tive protection, her population exceeded that of 
the free-trade State by 198,000 persons, equalling 
37.2 per cent. The census of 1881 showed that 


during the decade then passed, the excess for 
the protectionist State had been reduced to 110,- 
878, equalling 14.6 per cent. 

Population Gain in the Free-Trade State. 

During the next decade, the excess of Victoria 
was reduced to 8171 persons, equalling 0.7 per 
cent, and by the end of the subsequent decade, 
1901, the position had been reversed. The pop- 
ulation of the free-trade State exceeded that of 
the protectionist State by 164,358 persons, equal- 
ling 13.5 per cent. 

During the period of forty years under review, 
the increase of population in the two States had 
been: Victoria, 479,354 persons, equalling 65.5 
per cent; New South Wales, 842,162 persons, 
equalling 157.6 per cent. The average annual 
increase during this period had been: Victoria, 
15,987 persons, equalling 2.2 per cent; New South 
Wales, 28,072 persons, equalling 5.3 per cent. 

Still more marked than the change in total 
population is that shown in the male population 
of the two States. In 1871 the protectionist 
State had an excess of males over the free-trade 
State amounting to 99,977, equalling 33.2 per 
cent. In 1901 the position was so thoroughly 
reversed, that the male population of the free- 
trade State exceeded that of the protectionist 
State by 111,857 persons, equalling 18.3 per cent. 

The total increase in the respective male pop- 
ulation during these forty years was: Victoria, 
208,496, equalling 52 per cent; New South Wales, 
420,330, equalling 139.6 per cent. The average 
annual increase was: Victoria, 6948 males, or 
1.7 per cent; New South Wales, 14,011 males, or 
4.7 per cent. The influence of these changes on 
the relative number of the sexes is most inter- 
esting. The excess of males over females was: 
Victoria, in 1871, 70,572, or 21.3 per cent; by 1901 
this had shrunk to 8210, or 1.3 per cent. In 1871 
the excess in New South Wales was 49,068, or 
19.4 per cent; in 1901 this was seen to have in- 
creased to 67,206; still equalling 10.3 per cent. 


Protection Proves the Inferior Policy. 

The foregoing facts prove: That large num- 
bers of its population, deserting the protection- 
ist State, regarding it as economically inferior 
to other countries, and that the free-trade State 
not only retained its own population, but at- 
tracted a large number of immigrants. 

A corresponding number of persons, there- 
fore, must have regarded it as economically 
superior to other countries, and especially to her 
protected neighbor, Victoria. 

Owing to gold discoveries and more favorakle 
natural opportunities, Victoria in its early free- 
trade period far surpassed New South Wales in 
population and industrial growth, but since the 
adoption of protection by Victoria, these coridi- 
tions have been reversed, the free-trade State 
having advanced upon her from that date, and 
ultimately passing her as regards every factor by 
which national prosperity can be estimated. 

The free-trade State attracted immigration, 
the protected State repelled, not only immi- 
grants, but an enormous proportion of its own 
people. 

In factory employment, the free-trade State 
gained upon the protected State, ultimately 
equalling the latter. The protected State, how- 
ever, displaced 7500 males by a practically equal 
number of women and children, as compared 
with the free-trade State. 


A Summary of New South Wales’ Advantages. 

To sum up, this report shows: Greater regu- 
larity of employment, slower and smaller re- 
sponse to adverse conditions, quicker response to 
favorable conditions, for the free-trade State, 
better and more valuable machinery, plants and 
buildings in the factories, larger excess of pro- 
ductivity of the labor employed, in the free-trade 
State in factories, and also in all other occupa- 
tions. Agriculture advanced at a greater rate, 
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wages were higher, prices of nearly all commo- 
dities lower, consequently a much larger con- 
sumption per head of population of the people, 
as a result of free trade in New South Wales, 
over Victoria, with protection. 

Taking all incomes, New South Wales ex- 
ceeds Victoria, 13,514,000 pounds, or 26.3 per 
cent; per inhabitant by 4 pounds, 6 shillings, or 
10.8 per cent. 

More important still are the following com- 
parisons regarding persons having incomes of 200 
pounds and over, New South Wales exceeds as 
follows: in number of persons having such in- 
comes, by 1202 persons, or 4.2; in total amount: 
of such incomes, by 5,776,000 pounds, or 42.7 
per cent; in the average amount of such in- 
comes, by 37 per cent. 

Thus the average working class family has an 
income which in free-trade New South Wales is 
close upon 15 per cent higher than in the pro- 
tected State of Victoria, and as has been shown, 
each unit of these incomes has a higher purchas- 
ing power. 

A spendthrift policy on the part of our Govy- 
ernment always favors the personal ends of the 
men who want protection. Large and wasteful 
public expenditures in any country leads to So- 
cialism. Free trade leads to liberty. 

———_@___—“—_- 

She: “My little brother shot off his gun this 
morning and the bullet went through my hair.” 
He: “How careless of you to leave it lying 
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Worthy of special notice are our $20 suits made 
to order. You'll pay $30 to $35 elsewhere. Try 
one. Neuhaus & Co., Tailors, 506 Market. *** 
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EUM ROAD SHOW 
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Matinee Prices (Except Sundays and Holidays), 
10, 25, 50c. 
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“Thou gavest bread to the hungry, but better 
were it that none hungered and thou had’st none 
to give to him.”—St. Augustine. 


Shop early, and help the clerks who are usual- 
ly tired out around the Christmas season. An- 
other good suggestion is to remember the union 
label at all times and places, and still anothe1 
thought worth while is to attach Red Cross 
Christmas Seals to the backs of letters and pack- 
ages, and thus observe a pretty custom and help 
the fight against tuberculosis. 

SSS 

The regular semi-annual meeting of the Cali- 
fornia Co-Operative Meat Company will be held 
next Sunday, December 18th, at 2 p. m., in the 
Building Trades Council Hall, 763 Twelfth street, 
near Brush, Oakland. A full attendance of those 
interested in this company is desired. San Fran- 
cisco members can take the Key Route Ferry, 
then the Oakland train to Poplar Street Junc- 
tion, and the street car at that point will connect 
with the hall. 

SS 

At last Saturday’s meeting of the General 
Strike Campaign Committee, a communication 
in reference to giving the Los Angeles strikers 
an additional sum for a Christmas donation was 
laid over until tomorrow (Saturday) afternoon. 
All those connected with the committee are 
urged to attend. Another matter of moment 
was the consideration of a proposal to send a 
man to the southern city to represent the com- 
mittee. This will also be considered tomorrow. 

SS 

The proceedings of the eleventh annual con- 
vention of the California State Federation of 
Labor have been issued in book form. One 
hundred pages and cover constitute the volume, 
which contains detailed accounts of the business 
of the federation, the reports of the officers, the 
receipts and disbursements of the Los Angeles 
strike fund, and the report of the special inves- 
tigating committee on the Los Angeles “Times” 
explosion. Secretary-Treasurer Paul Scharren- 
berg is to be congratulated on his editorial success. 

me 

Pearl Goodman and Elsa Ueland, students in 
the New York School of Philanthropy, have 
studied the after effects of the shirtwaist makers’ 
strike of last spring. They have found that 356 
out of the 450 shops signed up with the union. 
Nineteen shops remained on the “open shop” 
basis, a very few retained the sub-contracting 
system, and a large number agreed to pay over- 
time at regular rates only. Under the agree- 
ment, wages were arranged by a committee in 
each shop. This has resulted in widely-divergent 
schedules of prices. The union was very succes- 
ful in arranging the number of hours to be 
worked—fifty-two hours constituting the stand- 
ard, and the non-union establishments recogniz- 
ing that number. 
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TAFT ON THE EIGHT-HOUR DAY. 

There is not much encouragement for those 
vigorously opposing the eight-hour day in these 
words of President W. H. Taft in his last week’s 
message to Congress: 

“Since 1868 it has been the declared purpose 
of this Government to favor the movement for 
an eight-hour day by a provision of law that 
none of the employees employed by, or on behalf 
of, the Government should work longer than 
eight hours in every twenty-four. The first dec- 
laration of this view was not accompanied with 
any penal clause and with no provision for its 
enforcement, and though President Grant, by a 
proclamation, twice attempted to give it his sanc- 
tion and to require the officers of the Govern- 
ment to carry it out, the purpose of the framers 
of the law was ultimately defeated by a decision 
of the Supreme Court holding that the statute 
as drawn was merely a direction of the Govern- 
ment to its agents and did not invalidate a con- 
tract made in behalf of the Government which 
provided in the contract for labor for a day of 
longer hours than eight. Thereafter, in 1892, the 
present eight-hour law was passed, which pro- 
vides that the services and employment of all 
laborers and mechanics who are now or may 
hereafter be employed by the Government of the 
United States, by the District of Columbia or by 
any contractor or subcontractor on any of the 
public works of the United States and of the 
said District of Columbia is hereby restricted to 
eight hours in any one calendar day, and it shall 
be unlawful, etc., etc. 

“This law has been construed to limit the 
application of the requirement to those who are 
directly employed by the Government or to those 
who are employed upon public works situate 
upon land owned by the United States. This 
construction prevented its application to Gov- 
ernment battleships and other vessels built in 
private shipyards, and to heavy guns and armor 
plate contracted for and made at private estab- 
lishments. 

“The proposed act provides that no laborer 
or mechanic doing any part of the work contem- 
plated by a contract with the United States in 
the employ of the contractor or any subcon- 
tractor shall be required or permitted to work 
more than eight hours in any one calendar day. 

“It seems to me from the past history that 
the Government has been committed to a policy 
of encouraging the limitation of the day’s work 
to eight hours in all works of construction initi- 
ated by itself, and it seems to me illogical to 
maintain a difference between Government work 
done on Government soil and Government work 
done in a private establishment, when the work 
is of such large dimensions and involves the 
expenditure of much labor for a considerable 
period so that the private manufacturer may ad- 
just himself and his establishment to the special 
terms of employment that he must make with 
his workmen for this particular job. To require, 
however, that every small contract of manufac- 
ture entered into by the Government should be 
carried out by the contractor with men working 
eight hours would be to impose an intolerable 
burden upon the Government by limiting its 
sources of supply and excluding altogether the 
great majority of those who would otherwise 
compete for its business. 

“The proposed act recognizes this in the 
exceptions which it makes to contracts ‘for trans- 
portation by land or water, for the transmission 
of intelligence and for such materials or articles 
as may usually be sought in the open market, 
whether made to conform to particular specifica- 
tions or not, or for the purchase of supplies by 
the Government, whether manufactured to con- 
form to particular specifications or not.’ 

“I recommend that instead of enacting the 
proposed bill, the meaning of which is not clear 
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and definite and might be given a construction 
embarrassing to the public interest, the present 
act be enlarged by providing that public works 
shall be construed to include not only buildings 
and work upon public ground, but also ships, 
armor and large guns when manufactured in pri- 
vate yards or factories. 

“One of the great difficulties in enforcing this 
eight-hour law is that its application under cer- 
tain emergencies becomes exceedingly oppress- 
ive, and there is a great temptation to subordi- 
nate officials to evade it. I think that it would 
be wiser to allow the President, by executive 
order, to declare an emergency in special in- 
stances in which the limitation might not apply 
and, in such cases, to permit the payment by the 
Government of extra compensation for the time 
worked each day in excess of eight hours. I 
may add that my suggestions in respect to this 
legislation have the full concurrence of the Com- 
missioner of Labor.” 

a 

POST HAS TO PAY $50,000 DAMAGES. 

Much to the regret (?) of trade unionists and 
citizens generally, C. W. Post of Battle Creek, 
Michigan, will have to pay the proprietor of 
“Collier’s Weekly” the sum of $50,000. Here is 
the way the New York “Call” of December 7th 
tersely presents the facts: 

“C. W. Post’s firm, the Postum Cereal Com- 
pany of Battle Creek, Mich., will be compelled 


- to pay $50,000 to Robert Collier as the result of a 


suit in the Supreme Court. 

“<Collier’s Weekly’ exposed Post’s deceptive 
advertising schemes, much to the chagrin of the 
union hater. Post attempted to reply in adver- 
tisements in other magazines, but it seems that 
he could not keep within the bounds of public 
decency and the truth. 

“Post’s advertisements, it was asserted, pub- 
lished broadcast insinuations that the real reason 
for the Collier articles was the refusal of that 
magazine to print the advertisements of the Post 
products. 

“The big weekly resented these insinuations 
and entered a libel suit. Post then appealed to 
the Supreme Court, but the verdict was decided 
against him.” 

The trial of the suit occupied ten days before 
Justice Brady and a jury. 

Mr. Collier claimed that he refused to insert 

the advertisement of the defendant company in 
his magazine on the ground that they were of 
the patent medicine description, and that they 
then published statements throughout the State 
in which he was characterized as a “yellow dog,” 
an “extortioner” and a “blackmailer.” 
‘ Millionaire Post immediately issued a series 
of large newspaper advertisements, covering the 
country, telling how it happened, and how gripe 
nuts will cure appendicitis if you don’t use the 
former or haven’t got the latter. 

The English language is unable to provide 
words wherein to couch our collective sympathy 
for Mr. Post as he turns over that $50,000! The 
jury must have been hard-hearted to hand the 
gentleman such an anti-Christmas gift, but the 
city on the Atlantic shore is to be congratulated 
for conveying to the Post who stands in the way 
of progress such a marked token of popular dis- 
esteem. 

Here is a question: If this jury awarded Mr. 
Collier $50,000 damages for the Post onslaughts, 
how many millions would it have turned over 
to those trade unionists who have been ceaseless- 
ly and malignantly attacked by C. W. P.? 

——_—_ &_____-- -— 

“The men whom I have seen succeed best in 
life have always been cheerful and hopeful men 
who went about their business with a smile on 
their faces and took the changes and chances of 
this mortal life like men, facing rough and 
smooth alike as it came.”—Charles Kingsley. 
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NOTES FROM THE QUAD BOX. 
The Initiative and Referendum in Oregon. 

The full report on measures of general interest 
voted upon in Oregon on November 8th is given 
by the Portland “Labor Press” of November 
24th as follows: 

Taxpaying suffrage for women. 
No, 58,459; defeated by 22,259. 

A constitutional convention. 
59,753; defeated by 34,326. 

Two tax amendments proposed by the Grange 
and submitted to referendum by the Legislature. 
(1) Yes, 37,847; No, 40,246; defeated by 2,399, 
(2) Yes, 32,118; No, 40,995; defeated by 8877. 

Construction of railroads by the State, coun- 
ties and railroad districts. Yes, 34,013; No, 46,- 
121; defeated by 12,108. 

County option in taxation. 
48,334; adopted by 1655. 

Control of liquor traffic by cities and towns. 
Yes, 52,461; No, 47,914; adopted by 4547. 

Employers’ liability in hazardous occupations. 
Yes, 55,641; No, 33,529; adopted by 22,112. 

Two State-wide prohibition amendments. (1) 
Yes, 43,433; No, 61,279; defeated by 17,846. (2) 
Yes, 42,649; No, 63,564; defeated by 20,915. 

Commission to inquire into employers’ liability. 
Yes, 32,232; No, 51,725; defeated by 19,493. 

Extension of direct primary law to Presidential 
nominations and delegates to national conven- 
tions, and payment of traveling expenses of dele- 
gates. Yes, 43,253; No, 41,574; adopted by 1679. 

An official gazette. Yes, 27,953; No. 52,317; 
defeated by 24,364. 

Increasing initiative, referendum and_ recall 
powers, restricting legislative use of emergency 
proviso, providing for proportional representa- 
tion and increasing pay of legislators, requiring 
presence of Senate and Speaker of House to be 
outside of membership, limiting corporate fran- 
chises to twenty years, imposing $10 fine for non- 
attendance of members at legislative sessions, 
revising oath of office to prohibit logrolling. 
Yes, 37,031; No, 44,958; defeated by 7927. 

Providing for verdicts in civil cases by three- 
fourths of jury, prohibiting re-trials where evi- 
dence supports verdict, and otherwise reforming 
judicial proceedings. Yes, 44,545; No, 39,307; 
adopted by 5238. 


Yes, 36,200; 


Yes, 25,427; No, 


Yes, 49,989; No, 


* * * 


Safety in Cholera Block System. 

The presence in California of cholera suspects 
from plague devasted areas of Europe is being 
checked by numbered stick-pin flags on the map 
of the State at the office of the State Board of 
Health in Sacramento. The pins in the map 
play a part in a unique adaptation of the safety 
block system applied to means of health protec- 
tion which are intended to safeguard the United 
States from one of the most dangerous scourges 
of the world. So far twenty-five California 
towns are pierced by the danger prevention sig- 
nals of the cholera safety block system. Up to 
date the stick-pin flags indicate that a total of 
seventy-five cholera suspects have come or are 
en route to California. 

The danger flags on the map of California at 
the State Health Office are the terminal points 
of a cholera-protection system that has its be- 
ginnings at European ports. At all the ports in 
Europe the immigrants from districts fhat are 
being ravaged by cholera are held in detention 
quarters for five days. They are given careful 
physical examinations and are watched closely 
for cholera symptoms. If, after five days, they 
have every appearance of being in sound health, 
they are allowed to board the steamer. On their 
arrival at American ports they are again de- 
tained. Those showing any illness are closely 
watched for ten days before being allowed to 
Scatter to their final destinations in the United 
States. Wherever the cholera suspects go in 
America, respective State boards of health are 
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given warning. Each suspect is preceded by an 

accurate description and a statement as to his 

place of destination and probable time of arrival. 
ee ier 

Chicago’s Industrial School Problem. 

Upon the report of Margaret A. Haley, as 
chairman of a committee of the Chicago Feder- 
ation of Labor, that body approved on Novem- 
ber 20th the establishment of industrial schools 
in connection with the public-school system. Of 
113 replies to questions from Chicago labor un- 
ions, seventy-seven were from skilled and thirty- 
six from unskilled unions. For schools to reach 
boys and girls between fourteen and sixteen who 
now leave the common school in very large num- 
bers before graduation, and not teaching a trade, 
but giving a wide acquaintance with material 
and fundamental industrial processes, together 
with drawing and shop mathematics, with the 
object of better preparation for entering the in- 
dustries at sixteen, and better opportunities for 
subsequent advancement, the vote Was ninety- 
two unions in the affirmative and nineteen in 
the negative. For public trade schools for boys 
and girls between sixteen and eighteen, that 
would give two years of practical training, to- 
gether with drawing and mathematics, provided 
the graduates of such schools should serve two 
years more as apprentices, the vote was eighty- 
eight unions in the affirmative and twenty-four 
in the negative. For public evening industrial 
schools giving instruction as indicated above, and 
furnishing also supplemental trade education for 
those already at work in the trades during the 
day, the vote was ninety-seven unions in the 
affirmative and fifteen in the negative. 

ee ee 
An Employer’s Views of Important Topics. 

Marcus M. Marks, wealthy clothing manufac- 
turer of New York and member of the National 
Civic Federation, has called together a number 
of prominent men to outline plans for the pre- 
vention of strikes. 

In a civic gathering at the Church of the Di- 
vine Paternity, on fashionable Central Park West, 
Marks said that he did not like the idea of work- 
ingmen going on strike, and said that before 
workingmen declared a strike, they should first 
try to adjust matters in dispute with their em- 
ployers. 

Neither did he seem to like the idea of unions 
demanding the closed shop. He said that he 
would try his best to influence labor leaders to 
hereafter waive all demands for the closed shop. 

“Strikes for higher wages and strikes for 
shorter hours usually meet the sympathy of the 
public,” said Marks, “but when unions make de- 
mands for the closed shop they do not get the 
sympathy of the public. 

“Mayor Gaynor’s recent statement in the ex- 
press strike that no employer should have a 
right to exclude a workingman from his employ, 
because he is a union man, and that no union 
should exclude a man from a shop because he 
does not belong to a union, was a grand state- 
ment.” 

Miss O'Reilly, who followed Marks, said she 
believed in labor holding a contract. 

“Strikes must go on until the world recog- 
nizes the power of the labor movement,” said 
Miss O’Reilly. “Arbitration we cannot have un- 
til both sides agree in straightening out the dis- 
puted question.” 

She said that the strike is the only remedy for 
the improvement of the condition of labor, and 
that all ought to sympathize with every such 
movement of the workers. 

Wherever the workers are unorganized, the 
employers have divided and subdivided the labor 
so much that it takes fifteen men to make a 
garment. By this system everybody has to hus- 
tle and work hard in order to supply each other 
with work. 
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PICTURE FILMS FIGHT TUBERCULOSIS. 

Moving picture theatres have been enlisted in 
the army of crusaders fighting tuberculosis by 
selling Red Cross Christmas Seals, and today, 
December 16th, in all parts of the United States 
a film entitled “The Red Cross Seal’ will be 
exhibited for the first time, according to an an- 
nouncement of the National Association for the 
Study and Prevention of Tuberculosis. 

The picture drama has been produced by the 
Edison Manufacturing Company in co-operation 
with the National Association for the Study and 
Prevention of Tuberculosis and the American 
National Red Cross. It portrays an interesting 
story of New York life, and is besides filled with 
educational scenes that show how tuberculosis is 
contracted and how it may be prevented and 
cured. The film is 1000 feet long. The tuber- 
culosis workers in every State of the United 
States are urging their local theatres to exhibit 
the picture, 

The plot of the story centres about the win- 
ning of the prize of $100 for the best design for 
the Red Cross Seal for 1910, by Ellen Williams, 
a poor girl of the tenements, who makes her liv- 
ing by decorating lamp shades for very meagre 
wages. She has applied to the art school where 
she longs to take a course of study, but finds 
that the cost, $100, is too much for her purse. 
As she turns to leave the school, a young man 
of wealth sees her in the office and is struck by 
the pathos of her beauty and disappointment. 
Tired of his purposeless life, Jordan resolves to 
see for himself “how the other half lives.” 
Dressed as an ordinary day laborer, therefore, 
he rents a room in the same tenement with 
Ellen, and soon becomes greatly attached to her. 
He sees her struggle to win the $100 prize for 
the Red Cross Seal design, and finally sees her 
win it. Then he sees her give up all the am- 
bitions of her life, when she turns over the $100 
to a neighbor so that her consumptive boy might | 
have a chance to be cured at a sanatorium. 

Struck by the noble sacrifice, Jordan, unknown 
to Ellen, buys the tenement, renovates the neigh- 
boring apartment, enlists the co-operation of a 
district nurse, and helps thus to restore the con- 
sumptive to health and remove from his family 
the danger of further infection. 

Thus, in the end, when Jordan reveals to 
Ellen his identity, she finds in his proposal that 
she share with him his palatial Fifth Avenue 
mansion, she has gained a great love, a home, 
and the satisfaction of her ambition, all because 
of the Red Cross Seal. 

Public Provision for Consumptives Doubled. 

Sixteen State sanatoria, twenty-eight county 
hospitals, and twenty-one municipal hospitals for 
tuberculosis have been erected and provided for 
since January 1, 1909, says a bulletin of the Na- 
tional Association for the Study and Prevention 
of Tuberculosis. 

Within the last two years the number of State 
Institutions for tuberculosis has doubled, and the 
number of county and municipal institutions has 
increased from about thirty to eighty. The ex- 
penditures of public money for the treatment of 
tuberculosis also has more than doubled. Not 
less than $3,000,000 of State money was appro- 
priated for tuberculosis institutions in 1909, when 
forty-three Legislatures met, and over $600,000 
in 1910, when only eleven Legislatures were in 
session. The appropriations of counties and cities 
for tuberculosis hospitals and sanatoria in the 
last two years will aggregate fully $2,500,000, 
bringing the total of official appropriations for 
tuberculosis hospitals up to over $6,000,000 in the 
past two years. 

In spite, however, of this good showing, the 
National Association for the Study and Preven- 
tion of Tuberculosis states that not one-tenth of 
the public provision for tuberculosis that is 
needed has been made. 
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San Francisco Labor Council 


Synopsis of Minutes of the Regular Meeting Held 
December 9, 1910. 

Meeting called to order at 8:30 p. m., Vice- 
President Rosenthal in the chair. The minutes 
of the previous meeting approved as printed. 

Roll Call of Officers—President Kelly and Sec- 
retary Gallagher (excused) absent. Delegate T. 
A. Reardon appointed vice-president pro tem. 

Credentials—Blacksmiths No. 168—Daniel De- 
war, vice F. F. Ezzell. Millmen No. 423—W. 
Seagrave, O. W. Fredrickson, F. M. Pendergast, 
W. H. Bemiss, J. Doherty, C. Elizalda and C. 
Valpey. Delegates seated. 

Communications—Referred to Executive Com- 
mittee—Application of Milk Wagon Drivers’ Un- 
ion for intention to boycott the San Anselmo 
Dairy, 659 Francisco street. Application of Jan- 
itors’ Protective Union for intention to boycott 
the Lyceum Theatre at Kearny and Washington. 
From United Garment Workers of America, ap- 
pealing for financial assistance for the Chicago 
garment workers on strike. Referred to Law 
and Legislative Committee—From the Common- 
wealth Club of California, a draft of a bill for 
a Reformatory. 

From the American Federation of Labor, ask- 
ing the Council to purchase copies of proceed- 
ings of the St. Louis convention; it was decided 
to buy 350 copies. 

From the California Building Law Association, 
asking for three delegates to attend a meeting, 
organized under the name of the “California 
Building Law Association,” to amend the present 
Lien Law. Moved to appoint three delegates; 
carried. 

From John A. Kelly, acting secretary of the 
Labor Council, urging support for the grocery 
store operated in connection with the Los An- 
geles strike. The small capital at its command 
militates against its success. Mr. Kelly wrote 
that the General Strike Campaign Committee had 
instructed him to communicate with the Labor 
Council and Building Trades Council and ask for 
their assistance by establishing credit with 
wholesale houses to the amount of $5000, by a 
guarantee or otherwise, and, if it should be 
necessary, to advance $1000 each, in order to 
secure this credit. Moved and carried that the 
request be complied with, 

Delegates Selig Schulberg and William Bonsor 
presented the following resolutions, which were 
carried by a vote of 73 to 50: 

“Whereas, Industrial Japan has of late years 
rapidly developed along the lines of frenzied 
capitalism; and 

“Whereas, As a consequence there has also 
developed a defensive movement of organization 
among the intelligent workers and thinkers of 
that country; be it 

“Resolved, That the San Francisco Labor 
Council, in regular meeting assembled, does here- 
by protest against the unjust, cruel and_ bar- 
barous treatment of the leaders of this progres- 
sive movement in Japan, who at present are be- 
ing charged with conspiracy against the Empire 
and denied a fair and public trial, in order that 
their voices may be stifled and the cause of in- 
dustrial freedom thus strangled at its birth; and 
be it further 

“Resolved, That in the common cause of hu- 
man freedom we hereby forward this expression 
of our opinion to the Japanese Ambassador at 
Washington, D. C., the Japanese Consul and the 
press.” 

A telegram was read from George P. Foster, 
containing a copy of a telegram to Mayor P. H. 
McCarthy from Samuel Gompers stating that 
the Board of Supervisors had awarded a contract 
for printing bonds to a house hostile to labor, 


and urged a fair establishment. Mr. Foster 
asked whether it would be of any use for him to 
come to San Francisco with proofs that the 
awarding of the contract to the Security Com- 
pany of Philadelphia was a grave mistake. After 
some discussion the telegram was ordered filed. 

The list of donations to the Los Angeles fund 
for the week was read. 

The bills were read and referred to the audit- 
ing committee. 

Reports of Unions—Bakers—New co-operative 
bakery opened; employers are showing opposi- 
tion; support was asked. Cigar Makers—The 
Florida strike was referred to, the president and 
two members of the advisory board were ordered 
sent to prison for one year (the term limit), the 
union had appealed; the attorney representing 
the cigar makers was instructed by the sub-com- 
mittee of the Citizens’ Committee to leave town, 
and he left. Chauffeurs—Still on strike; one 
company had offered a reduction on gasoline, but 
the men had-refused because of the terms offered 
and the fact that it embraced the open shop; the 
men were standing firm; unions were thanked 
for support tendered. Steam Engineers—Have 
signed up with the North Point Laundry. News- 
paper Carriers—Asked all unionists to insist upon 
their card. Pile Drivers—Business slack; will 
give invitational dance on Saturday evening, De- 
cember 17th, in the Auditorium Annex. Grocery 
Clerks—West, Elliott & Gordon organized; ex- 
pect to unionize Johnson Bros., 2183 Fillmore 
street. Retail Delivery Drivers—McDonald & 
Collett trouble settled. Cemetery Employees— 
Asked that executive committee take up the dis- 
charge of their vice-president from Holy Cross 
Cemetery; the chair stated that a communication 
was necessary. Hackmen—Asked those using 
hacks not to patronize non-unionists. Electrical 
Workers No. 151—Trying to organize the Pacific 
Telephone Company, especially the trouble 
shooters. 

Label Section—A largely-attended meeting of 
the Section was held on December 7th.  Indi- 
vidual pledge cards had been printed, and mem- 
bers were asked to put their shoulders to the 
wheel. 

Executive Committee—Recommend that the re- 
quest of the Stationary Firemen for a boycott on 
the New Method Laundry be denied, because of 
the jurisdictional dispute between the Engineers 
and Firemen, and also because similar condi- 
tions prevail in many other laundries in the city. 
A motion to concur was lost by a vote of 31 to 
51. A motion to declare intention of levying a 
boycott was amended to refer to the executive 
committee; the amendment was carried. 

On the request of the Stage Employees for 
a boycott on the Washington Square Theatre, 
as there was no representative from the theatre 
present, it was decided to notify the manager to 
appear at the next meeting of the committee and 
show cause why a boycott should not be levied; 
concurred in. 

Organizing Committee—Curb Setters not pres- 
ent at meeting. Recommend that they be noti- 
fied to attend next Friday evening at 7:30; con- 
curred in. 

Auditing Committe—Reported favorably on all 
bills, and warrants were ordered drawn for same. 

Unfinished Business—Proposal of law and leg- 
islative committee to increase its membership to 
seven was, on motion, unanimously indorsed, and 
laid over one week for the final reading. 

Nominations—John I. Nolan of the molders 
and J. W. Mullen of the printers were nominated 
for the position of Council’s legislative agent at 
the coming session of the Legislature. 

New Business—Moved that the secretary be 
instructed to send a communication to all affili- 
ated unions requesting them to send deiegates 
to the Home Industry League; lost. 
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Moved that a special order of business be 
named for the next meeting at 9:30 o’clock for 
the purpose of electing the legislative agent; 
carried. 

The chair appointed Delegates O’Connell, 
Kean and Engelberg to represent the Council 
at the meetings of the California Building Law 
Association. 


Hansen & Elrick 
FURNISHERS 
HATTERS 


353 MONTGOMERY 
766 MARKET 
N05 FILLMORE 


If You Want 


to help make San Francisco prosperous you 
can do so by Patronizing Home Industry. 

It means more money and employment 
to all; think it over. 


Lundstrom 
Hats 


deserve your support; they are produced by 
San Francisco workmen; they are stylish 
and rank with the best hats in the world. 
Our new store, No. 5, will be opened at 
26 Third Street, about September the 15th. 
Help make San Francisco reach the mil- 
lion mark by 1915; yor can if you BOOST. 


Lundstrom’s Hat Stores 
1178 Market St. 2640 Mission St. 


26 Third St. 
72 Market St. 605 Kearny St. 


Factory 69-71 City Hall Ave. 


Patronize Home Industry 


ask for 


G. M. KUTZ FINE SHOES 


For Men and Women 
SAN FRANCISCO UNION MADE 


For sale by B. KATSCHINSKI 
Philadelphia Shoe Co., 825 Marist st. 


CARROLL CRAWFORD 


(Memo@er S. F. TYPOQ@RAPHICAL UNION No. 21) 
REGISTERED OPTOMETRIST 
EXPERT OPTICIAN 


3020 Sixteenth Street Between Mission and Valencia 


Open Tues.. Thurs. and Sat, evenings until 8 o’clock for benefit 
of those unable tocall duringthe day. Glasses to order from $2.50 up. 


Boon the Label 


Modern Methods 


First-Class Work xg ee 


EAGLE LAUNDRY CO. 


53 to 67 COLTON STREET 


LAUNDRY 
USING THE Ap éaw Market I5it 
UNION LABEL _ |[ Home Ist 
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Receipts—Electrical Workers No. 6, $24; Web 
Pressmen, $6; Ice Wagon Drivers, $4; Beer 
Drivers, $16; Varnishers and Polishers, $8; Car- 
penters No. 483, $20; Metal Polishers, $4; Ma- 
chinists, $20; Gas Workers, $10; Bookbinders, 
$6; Millmen No. 423, $14; Photo-Engravers, $4; 
Leather Workers, $8; Freight Handlers, $12; 
Beer Bottlers, $6; Brass and Chandelier Work- 
ers, $4; Pile Drivers, $14; Blacksmiths No. 168, 
$4; Bindery Women, $4. Total, $188. 

Expenses—John A. Kelly, salary, $40; stenog- 
rapher, $20; assistant stenographer, $18; postage, 
two weeks, $8; Pacific Telephone Co., $24.92; 
Home Telephone Company, $11.75; Brown & 
Power, stationery, 90 cents. Total, $123.57. 

Adjourned at 11:20 p. m. 

P. S—Members of affiliated unions are urged 
to demand the union label on all purchases. 

Fraternally submitted, 

WILL J. FRENCH, Secretary pro tem. 
Sag 
EXPRESSIONS OF APPRECIATION. 
Stereotypers’ and Electrotypers’ Union No. 29 
has requested the publication of the following 

resolutions: 

“Whereas, During our late controversy with 
the Electrotypers’ Association, many courtesies 
were extended to us by H. L. White, president, 
and Leo Michelson, secretary-treasurer of San 
Francisco Typographical Union No. 21; there- 
fore, be it 

“Resolved, That we, the members of Stereo- 
typers’ and Electrotypers’ Union No. 29, in regu- 
lar meeting assembled, tender our sincere thanks 
to said H. L. White and Leo Michelson; and be 
it further 

“Resolved, That we congratulate the members 
of No. 21 on having as officers men combining 
both the spirit of fraternity and diplomacy, as 
demonstrated during said controversy by Presi- 
dent H. L. White and Secretary-Treasurer Leo 
Michelson; and be it further 

“Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions 
be spread on the minutes of this union, also that 
they be sent to President H. L. White and Sec- 
retary-Treasurer Leo Michelson, San Francisco 
Typographical Union No. 21, and the ‘Labor 
Clarion.’ 

“FRED EWALD, President. 
“J. B. MAGINNIS, Secretary.” 


ee ee ES 
TWO OF A KIND. 

A well-known humorist expressed the opinion 
that the keenest repartee, after all, was the half 
unconscious sort that sprang from the masses. 
Here is a story that he tells in support of his 
theory: 

A woman who had been selling fish entered a 
street car with the empty basket on her arm, still 
giving forth an unmistakable odor of the finny 
tribe it had carried. She took a vacant seat next 
to a young man, a noticeable “swell,” who drew 
his coat-tails away and plainly showed his dis- 
gust. 

“TI s’pose,” remarked the woman presently, 
“that you’d rather there was a gentleman sitting 
beside you?” 

“Yes, I would,” was the instant reply. 

There was a moment’s pause, and then she 
looked up at him and said, “So would I.” 


Dr. Marcus Herz of Berlin is credited with 
Saying to a patient who read medical books dili- 
gently in order to prescribe for himself: “Be 
careful, my friend. Some fine day you'll die of 


a misprint.” 
————_@_____——_—__ 

Mrs. X: “I despise that woman; she tries to 
make a cloak of religion.” Mrs. Y: “Yes; and 
she hasn’t enough of it to make her a decent 
bathing suit.” 


Private family has nicely-furnished sunny front 
room for gentleman; bath. 58 Landers street, 
neas Masket and Fourteenth. nics 
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Thrust and Parry 


“The Southern Pacific is not disposed to pay 
much attention to the voice of the people as 
expressed at the polls, but it is not impervious 
to the arguments of the shippers of California 
when they are forcibly put forward. Having 
this latter fact in mind, the ‘Chronicle’ is moved 
to suggest that if the men who have by their 
patronage made the Southern Pacific the great 
and profitable corporation it has become will 
stand together and make a demand that Mr. 
Lovett be forced to recede from his untenable 
position, it will be heeded. The best,and most 
effective mode of doing this is for the shippers 
of California to make it perfectly plain to those 
financially interested in the Southern Pacific that 
they regard it as an outrage on the State and its 
people that the commonwealth whose resources 
have been so heavily taxed to promote the for- 
tunes of the corporation should receive the cold 
shoulder.’—San Francisco “Chronicle.” 

This paragraph has a sound like the “un- 
American boycott.” If a labor union resorted to 
that medium to remedy intolerable living con- 
ditions, there would not be any noticeable sup- 
port from the “Chronicle,” but why the Southern 
Pacific “should be forced to recede,” if the boy- 
cott is not an issue, is not plain at either first 
or second glance. In all our industrial relations 
the same factor is used, and more so by those 
who deplore the plain word but like to clothe 
it in round-about terms. After all, it is the same 
old boycott. 


“The Pullman Car Company, which for the last 
three years has refused to pay its State taxes 
and is fighting these payments in the courts, 
has paid State Controller Nye $36,684.62, repre- 
senting the first and second installments for the 
current year of 1910. This is taken as an indica- 
tion that the Pullman Company will abandon its 
contest against paying the 1907, 1908 and 1909 
taxes and will pay up. The back taxes and pen- 
alties amount to about $100,000.”—Sacramento 
story. 

Evidently this is a sign that the law will be 
obeyed. As such, it is indicative of the change 
of front on the part of more than one corpora- 
tion in this land of ours. There is a growing 
disinclination to tolerate the juggling of the 
transportation companies, especially, with the 
statutes. The Interstate Commerce Commission 
is doing good work in this connection, and is 
worthy of all commendation for the stand it has 
taken in the people’s interests. Individuals are 
required to live up to the law, but the corpora- 
tions frequently feel they have superior rights. 
They haven’t, and it is never too late to learn. 

——————@— 

The Sydney (Australia) Minister of Works, the 
Hon. Arthur Griffith, has proposed, by way of 
extending the number of State manufactures of 
materials required for public works, the estab- 
lishment of State brick works. It is proposed 
that these factories shall not compete with those 
run by private individuals, excepting in such 


cases as show that the prices are being run by 
trusts. 
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WORKERS UNION 


you insist. 


Shoe Trade. 


246 SUMMER STREET 
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Children’s Account 


Your children should be taught to save. 
Open an account for each of them today. 
Show them by example that you believe in a 
savings account. They cannot start too soon. 


HUMBOLDT 
SAVINGS BANK 


783 Market Street, near Fourth, San Francisco 


= WHEN YOU 
DRINH BEER 


oF AMERICA 


REGISTERED 


EE that the Barten- 
der who waits on 
you wears one of these 
Buttons. Color: Dec., 
Black on Yellow. 


Summerfield & Haines 


UNION -MADE 
CLOTHING 
COR. SIXTH AND MARKET 


Agents Carhartt Overalls 


Golden Gate 


Compressed Yeast 


Save tin foil wrappers with labels at- 
tached for silverware and picture premi- 
ums. Office, 26 Mint Ave., San Francisco. 


SOMETHING NEW 


Perkins Rubber Heel 


WILL NOT SLIP 


Wears twice as long as others. Costs no more 
Keep your money at home 


MADE IN SAN FRANCISCO 


OV ERA LLS 


DEMAND THE BRAND 


Neustadter Bros. 


SAN FRANCISCO NEW YORK PORTLAND 


Buy Shoes Bearing the Union Stamp 
Union Stamp Shoes for Men, Women and Children can be had if 
If you don’t insist you are actually an employer of 
Convict, Unfair and Citizens’ Alliance Labor. 
The Union Stamp stands for Arbitration, Peace and Liberty in the 
Shoes without the Stamp stand for Convict, Unfair, 
Non-Union and Alliance Labor, supported by fraud and slander. 


Boot and Shoe Workers’ Union 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Notes in Union Life 


With regret we have to chronicle the demise 
of the following members of trade unions during 
the week: Richard Hansen of the sailors, Carl 
F. Furter of the brewers, Joseph Imoberdorf of 
the milkers, John F. Johanson of the teamsters 
(No. 85), Anthony Dorrity of the marine en- 
gineers, Otto Carlson of the riggers and steve- 
dores, and Michael T. Geraghty of the plasterers. 

George W. Bell returned from the A. F. of L. 
convention last Friday, and Andrew J. Gallagher 
arrived on Tuesday. Both delegates look well 
for the trip, and their reports to their respective 
organizations will be awaited with interest. 

James W. Mullen of the printers has decided 
not to contest the position of legislative agent 
to Sacramento from the Labor Council. 

Andrew Furuseth will undoubtedly be re-elect- 
ed president. of the International Seamen’s Union 
of America, which is meeting in Detroit, Michi- 
gan. San Francisco is likely to be selected as 
the convention city for next year. 

Several unions have joined the California State 
Federation of Labor since the Los Angeles con- 
vention, and the international officers have been 
appealed to in the endeavor to have further gains 
to the fold. Each organization in the State 
should be affiliated. 

Three unions in the iron industry have re- 
affiliated with the Iron Trades Council, making 
that body united once more. The decision of 
the Industrial Conciliation Board is still the 
theme of discussion among the unionists, and 
reports state that the employers are also con- 
sidering it very carefully. 

The partial settlement of the chauffeurs’ strike 
this week received with a great deal of 
satisfaction, even by those whcse main purpose 
in life is to ride around in these vehicles. The 
anti-unionist doesn’t like to run the risk of losing 
life or limb because of incompetent handling of 
these machines, and the proposed ordinance to 
require a certain standard of skill should appeal 
to all. The men win their contentions, and sat- 
isfactory arrangements have been made so that 
they will receive the gasoline without cost. The 
union is just as compact as ever, and the out- 
come is decidedly encouraging. 

The Asiatic Exclusion League will hold its 
monthly meeting next Sunday afternoon, De- 
cember 18th, in Labor Temple Hall, 316 Four- 
teenth street. Delegates and friends are re- 
quested to make a note of this. 

January 1st is the date set by the executive 
board of the bridge and structural iron workers 
of Oakland for the inauguration of the eight- 
hour day in the ornamental shops. Several of 
the large firms have agreed to the change in 
conditions. 

A State League of Women’s Union Label 
Leagues is contemplated. The idea is good. We 
do not give those who spend our money the 
consideration they deserve in this important 
work. 

Remember the fight of the bakers and con- 
fectioners for one day’s rest in seven, and see 
that French and Italian bread bears the union 
label. There is a co-operative shop at 2761 
Twenty-first street, near Bryant, able and willing 
to supply the demand. 

James Lewis, secretary of the cooks’ helpers, 
is reported ill with pneumonia. 


was 


The statement appearing in one or two of the 
daily papers that the officials of the Labor Coun- 
cil are perfecting an organization of butchers to 
be independent of the American Federation of 
Labor is contrary to the truth. 

The bakers have organized a singing club with 
eighty-five strong (and sweet) voices. This is 
a good idea. Music is a high type of recreation. 
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THE AMERICAN GENERAL STRIKE. 
By Harry C. Parker of Philadelphia. 
Philadelphia again stands in an historic role. 
The twentieth century revolution in its new char- 
acter had its baptism here during the month of 
March. The fourth of March begins or ends a 
National administration. Also on the same date 
the first general strike was inaugurated in Amer- 

ica. 

The general strike in Philadelphia was a spon- 
taneous uprising of the workers, union and non- 
union alike. It was based upon a conflict between 
the management and employees of the Rapid 
Transit Company. This corporation has been all 
hog all the time since the day of its formation, 
and+ generally recognized as such by the citizens. 

This corporation, another name only for the 
city government, made it plain that the one pur- 
pose for forcing its employees on strike was to 
destroy their organization. 

The city officials, the bankers, the newspapers, 
immediately joined the traction officials in a sys- 
tematic crusade for the extermination of union- 
ism. 

The preservation of the labor movement be- 
came at once the crowning issue of the contest, 
and the Central Labor Union, together with tens 
of thousands of unorganized workers, accepted 
the challenge to combat. 

The general strike was not staged, nor was 
time allowed for properly marshalling the forces; 
but unorganized as it was, it represented the 
greatest moral force, the highest expression of 
fellowship and brotherhood yet witnessed in 
America. As one of the impromptu speakers 
paraphrased the old saying: Greater love hath 
no man than that he lay down his job—which is 
his life—for his friend. 

The general strike, for the time being at least, 
broke down all barriers of trade and craft, and 
one hundred and sixty thousand strikers and hun- 
dreds of thousands of sympathizers stood stead- 
fast for weeks against the united capitalist class. 

Instinctively, sub-consciously, if you please, the 
workers with the common enemy, 
knew their own cause and destiny rested solely 
with themselves. 


incensed 


Sham and false pretense were 
swept aside, and the enemies of labor and labor 
itself stood forth in opposing camps. 

The Philadelphia workers, all credit to them, 
paid the price for invaluable experience which 
will guide hosts of labor in many conflicts yet 
to come. 

Other general strikes will follow, here and else- 
where. From like conditions will spring the 
class spirit in the mass. But the trend in the 
future will be discerned in advance, and plans 
will be laid and preparations made to add force 
and effectiveness to the move. 

It may be that with the further development 
of this spirit of solidarity and knowledge of mass 
power, a scale day or an organization day will 
be set and fixed for one or more industries, and 
such industries will be as good as non-existent 
throughout the land until the conditions de- 
manded are granted. 

The systematic strike of Philadelphia was 
fruitful of lessons for the millions. It punctured 
the myth that capitalists feed labor and proved 
that labor feeds, clothes and houses all mankind. 

The strike demonstrated that with the solidar- 
ity of the labor forces, with unity of purpose 
carried into action, of any kind, this power out- 
weighs all claims of previous rights or privileges, 
and can and does establish fresh from the real 
makers of government a new declaration of in- 
dependence, a new system of ethics and the new 
law. 

The general strike demonstrated that the pro- 
ducers of wealth are the citizens; they are the 
city and the government. Moreover, the will of 
the united working class is the law. It is only 
necessary for them to proclaim it. 
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Such mass strikes will come. From late ex- 
perience I would advise that all general strikes 
be declared for a set time, and that the period 
of its duration be occupied in transferring the 
industrial issue to the political arena, regard- 
less of the alleged fixed election dates. 

a ee ies, 
AN ENTERPRISING UNION. 

It is not as well known as it might be that the 
International Typographical Union is interested 
in a trade educational project. A booklet just 
from the press tells us that nearly eighteen hun- 
dred students are enrolled, and that the lessons 
—which are given by correspondence—are sold 
below cost price. The union furnishes what in 
educational circles would be called an 
endowment by paying all advertising and pro- 
motional expenses and giving each person who 
finishes the course from $5 up. It is estimated 
that from $8000 to $10,000 a year is expended in 
this way by all the typographical unions. 


The booklet referred to contains testimonials 


higher 


from students of the course, and from the youth 
of seventeen to the veteran of sixty-four they 
say the instruction given is of high value, and 
well worth the time and money required. This 
is but one of the many projects sustained by the 
printers’ union. It has spent a million dollars 
maintaining a home and tuberculosis sanatorium, 
which is conceded to be in the front rank of 
world institutions for fighting the white plague. 


_It has also a pension system for aged and in- 


firm members, which costs about $200,000 a year, 
The minimum pension is $4 a week; in the larger 
cities this is supplemented by the local union 
so that in New York pensioners draw $8 a week 
and in Chicago $7. 


Most Business Men 


LIKE GOOD 
OFFICE STATIONERY 


Regal Typewriter Paper 


REPRESENT THE MAXIMUM OF QUALITY 
WITH THE MINIMUM OF COST 


All Office Supply People 


Order it today and we will 
have tt ready for you to wear 
on CHRISTMAS DAY. 


With our large force of Union 

Mechanics we are able to make 
SUITS TO ORDER ON 
SHORT NOTICE. 


Open Nights Until 


10.30 o'clock 


Kelleher& Browne 
The Irish Tailors 


Now at 716 Market 


ABOVE KEARNY 
Phones Douglas 5424 Home C 4327 
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Pe a SS ST RE a 


Pertinent and Impertinent 


The following proposed amendment to the 
Charter of the city of Los Angeles was indorsed 
by the Los Angeles Central Labor Council: “To 
publish a general daily Rae to be sold at 
not to exceed 2 cents a copy. Said paper shall 
keep its columns as free as peatbis from bias of 
any kind, and on its editorial page shall set 
aside one column each for the free use of every 
political organization that at either the last gen- 
eral State or the last general city election polled 
more than 3 per cent of the total vote cast in 
the city, the only restriction on the matter pub- 
lished by said political organizations in their 
respective columns being that it shall be matter 
lawful for newspaper publication, and shall have 
reference to public affairs. On similar terms, 
the mayor or any member of the city council 
may have the use of one-half a column in said 
newspaper. Said newspaper may be designated 
the official newspaper of the city for the publi- 
cation of legal notices,” 

Wilbur C. Phillips, secretary of the New York 
Milk Commission, wrote these excellent words: 
“Arousing present and future mothers to a full 
consciousness of the significance of childbirth 
and the responsibilities of motherhood is surely 
equally important as the teaching of Greek and 
algebra to children who will perhaps never make 
any practical use of their knowledge along these 
lines.” : 

Edward A. Ross of the University of Wiscon- 
sin celebrated his forty-fourth birthday on De- 
cember 12th. He is an exponent of the people- 
and that 
long distance 
patent 
unsanitary buildings and unsafe machinery. 
book “Sin 


rule doctrine, says murder is accom- 
and the 
adulterated food, 
Pro- 


is famous. 


plished by nowadays, 


weapons are medicines, 
fessor Ross’ and Society” 

“The upkeep of a fully-equipped duke is about 
the same as that of Dreadnaughts; he is 
fully as much a terror, and lasts longer.” It is 
the growing realization of this simple fact, so 
daringly stated by David Lloyd-George, the “in- 
surgent” Chancellor of the Exchequer, that has 
brought about the political revolution which to- 
day is sweeping England and Ireland, and which 
tomorrow must culminate in the 
Great Britain's 
the house of lords. 


two 


overthrow of 


one of institutions-— 


cherished 

By a decision of an arbitration court in Syd- 
ney, Australia, 
are now 


women, under the industrial laws, 
entitled to the men. 
This decision so far from benefiting women, has 
led in many cases to their dismissal, men being 
put in their places in factories and shops, but 
the final outcome will be advantageous to wo- 
men, and the stand is one long taken by the 
trade-union movement. 

A large meeting was held at Hull House, Chi- 
cago, 


same wages as 


on December 2d to encourage the people 
of Canada in their protests against the extradi- 
tion to Russia of Savva Fedorenko, formerly a 
labor member of the Douma, whom the Russian 
Government demands as a fugitive charged with 
murder. His extradition is opposed on - the 
ground that his alleged offense is political, not 
criminal. The chairman of the 


peste was 


Chuae beh re of 
Hoop of Winnipeg, Louis F. 
Charles Frederick Adams of 
Jenkin Lloyd Jones and P. H. 
cago. Another large 
held on the 4th, at 
Russian-Americans. 
J. J. Breslin has resigned the office of secre- 
tary of ‘the Sacramento Asiatic 
League, and intends to follow 
He is editing the labor 
ramento “Union.” 


<Siaus, W. H. 
Post of Chicago, 
New York, and 
O’Donnell of Chi- 
meeting in Chicago was 
which the speakers 


Haverhill, 


were 


Exclusion 
newspaper work. 


department of the Sac- 
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NEEDLESS WASTE OF LIVES AND MONEY 

All over the land there is a revolt against the 
tax commercialism collects from men. Commis- 
sions have been appointed by several States to 
devise laws to remedy the prevailing conditions. 
The “Woman’s Journal” of Boston prints these 
words: 

“In the various industries of the United States, 
every year 500,000 employees are killed or dis- 
abled. According to competent engineers, half 
of this loss is needless, and could be prevented 
if employers would adopt those safeguards which 
are being successfully used abroad. For lack of 
these safeguards, we suffer every year a needless 
loss of the services of 250,000 workers, which, at 
the lowest computation, are worth $125,000,000, 
to say nothing of the pain and sorrow involved. 
Might it not be a good thing for the more com- 
passionate and the more economical half of the 
human family to have a voice in making the 
laws?” 


Ha o> 
UNION OF GARMENT TAILORS. 
Organizer E. A. Trembly of the garment work- 
ers organized a local of garment tailors last 
week. Two shops are using the label, the Amer- 
ican Woolen Mills Tailoring Co., and Ernest E. 
Erbe & Co., located at New Montgomery and 
Mission streets. The new local’'s number is 230. 
Woolen Mills Tailoring Co. 
manufactures special-order clothing, and Ernest 
E. Erbe & Co. make a feature of uniforms. 
Organizer Trembly has left. the city for Sac- 
ramento to prosecute a concern that is illegally 
using the union label. He has arranged for meet- 
ings of Union No. 230 in the 
Labor- Temple on the second and fourth Thurs- 
days of each month. 


The American 


Garment Tailors’ 


& —_ 

NO CHANCE FOR CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 

The Southern Pacific Company’s section hands 
at Fresno, California, are showing their dislike 
wage to $1.25 a day by re- 
fusing to go to work. The munificent reward 
of $7.50 a week for toiling ten hours or more a 
day is enough to make even 
especially as the 


for a reduction of 


a corporation gasp, 
papers say of the 


involved are married. 


many men 


Gus Lillie (to another who has broken down): 
“Can I be of any assistance to you?” The af- 
flicted one (under the machine): “Yes, sir; the 
lady in the car is my wife. I'll be obliged 4 aie 
you will kindly answer her question and keep 
her amused while I’m fixing this machine.” 


Charles Lyons 


London Tailor 


719 Market Street, near 3rd st. 


A N D 


1432 FILLMORE STREET 


Suits to Order 
Trousers 
2m“ 


Established Thirty-five Years 


{| Carries the largest stock of wool- 
ens on the Pacific Coast and is the 
most complete, and the worthiest 
representative tailoring firm of 
home industry in San Francisco. 
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Making Your Holiday a 


LOOK FOR THE LABEL 


If it’s in Men’s Wearables You Can Get it Here in 


SUITS, OVERCOATS, HATS, SHIRTS 


NECKWEAR, SUSPENDERS 


In Fact We Specialize in Union-Made Goods 
Sold by Union Clerks 
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THE ELECTION IN MILWAUKEE. 
By Carl D. Thompson. 

The Socialists carried the county of Milwau- 
kee this fall in a victory almost as decisive as 
they carried the city last spring. 

Not only have they elected their entire county 
ticket, including twelve assemblymen and one 
State Senator (having one Senator already in 
office who is a hold-over), but they have also 
elected for the first time in the history of this 
country a Socialist to the National Congress. 

This victory leaves very little doubt as to the 
standing of the Socialists in Milwaukee and Mil- 
waukee County. It was said freely last spring, 
after the city election, that the big vote for the 
Social-Democratic candidates in Milwaukee was 
not a Socialist vote. But this can hardly be said 
any mote after the decisive results of the fall 
election. 

The Republican party in both Congressional 
districts, the county and State, had everywhere 
progressive candidates. This naturally drew back 
to the Republican column all of the progressive 
voters that heretofore had presumably voted with 
the Socialists in’ protest. And yet the Socialists 
carried the county by a high plurality. This 
makes it clear that for the time being, at least, 
the Socialist party is pretty thoroughly en- 
trenched in-control of the city of Milwaukee and 
county. 

It goes without saying that this party will 
make the best use of this advantage. Already 
their plans are being put into operation for 
greatly-enlarged activities in every direction 
throughout the State in the interests of their 
propaganda. 

Municipal Band Concerts. 

One of the new and inspiring features of the 
present administration in Milwaukee is the muni- 
cipal band concerts. 

For years the city has been giving free con- 
certs in the parks Sunday afternoons. They have 
always been well attended, and the number of 
concerts have been steadily increasing. 

But when the summer season closes, the parks 
are, of course, not available for this purpose, 
and the people were thrown back, just in the 
season when they most needed wholesome 
amusement, upon the cheap theatre, the nickel- 
odeon and picture shows. 

So the present administration found the people 
quite ready for municipal concerts. The big 
Auditorium, recently built, belongs largely to the 
city and was naturally the place for the concerts. 

Hugo Bach’s Symphony Orchestra was en- 
gaged, having forty members, and concerts have 
been provided for every Sunday afternoon. 

Four of these concerts have already been given. 
The programs are of the very highest grade of 
music rendered by artists that are masters, so 
that every program is a musical education. 

Nothing, it seems to me, is more inspiring 
than to see the thousands of people trooping 
into the big Auditorium on a Sunday afternoon 
to listen to the best of music. The admission is 
only 10 cents, thus bringing it within the reach 
of the working class, and almost of the very 
poorest. The idea is to make them as nearly 
free as possible. 

In this way thousands of people, who have 
only a very small pittance to spare for their 
amusements, have some place to go besides the 
cheap shows and the saloons. 

———@&___-— 
RED CROSS SEALS CURE. 

Every consumptive uncared for is a public dan- 
ger. Yet only one-tenth of the cases are in the 
hospitals and sanatoriums of the country. That 
means that nine-tenths of the victims are fighting 
the dread enemy in their homes, either intelli- 
gently or otherwise. But in both classes there 
is tremendous need for help. 

The plan of the Christmas Seal inaugurated in 
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In Our Men’s Haberdashery 
Department 


Smoking Jackets Reduced! 
Sizes 33, 34, 35, 36 Only 


R Those that were $5 and $6.50 reduced to 
2.95. 
Those that were $7.50 and $8.50 reduced 
to $3.95. 

Those that were $10, $12.50 and $15 re- 
duced to $4.95. 

These smoking jackets are bargains for 
small-sized men. 


Turkish Towel Bathrobes 


We have put our towel bath robes—. 
“Terry Turks”—into two lots: Lot 1—The 
$6 ones are selling for $3.65. Lot 2—The 
$7.50 ones are selling for $4.85. “You can 
wash ’em like you would a towel.” 


5. N. WOOD & CO. 


The Satisfactory Union Store 
Cor. Market and 4th Streets 


this country by the Red Cross means a great re- 
cruiting for the army already enlisted to battle 
with the plague. It is good fighting, for it shoots 
straight at the mark. It means a certain cure 
for many who would have gone uncured, be- 
cause the pennies and the dollars spent this 
season for Seals will be transformed speedily into 
life-saving milk and eggs. 

Above all, the plan is admirable because it is 
educational—because it will help to teach both 
old and young that it is the duty of one and all 
to help lift the burden of tuberculosis which 
weighs upon the whole community. 

Those are the practical material merits of the 
Red Cross Stamps. But there is another side. 
Those little “Merry Christmas” squares are gifts 
that not only will do good, but will do the giver 
good. Each of us will be enriched by what is 
given.—Philadelphia “North American.” 

————_ &_______. 


An influential woman member of a fashionable 
church in ‘Philadelphia had gone to her pastor 
with the complaint that she was greatly disturbed 
by one of her neighbors. “Why,” said she, “that 
man in the pew behind ours destroys all my 
devotional feelings when he tries to sing. 
Couldn’t you ask him to change his pew?” The 
pastor reflected. “Well,” said he, at last, “I 
naturally -feel a little delicacy on that score, 
especially as I should have to give a reason. 
But I tell you what I might do—I might ask him 
to join the choir.” 


WE DON’T PATRONIZE LIST. 

The concerns named below are on the “We 
Don’t Patronize” list of the San Francisco Labor 
Council. Members of labor unions and sympa- 
thizers are requested to cut this out and post it 
at home: 

American Bakery, 671 Broadway. 

American Tobacco Company. 

Bekin Van & Storage Company. 

Butterick patterns and publications. 

Cahn, Nickelsburg & Co., boot and shoe mfrs. 

California Saw Works, 715 Brannan. 

Carson Glove Company, San Rafael, Cal. 

Ferry Stables, 925 Front and 67 Clay. 

Gunst, M. A., cigar stores. 

Hart, M., furnishing goods, 1548 Fillmore. 

McKenzie Broom Co., 315 Bryant. 

National Biscuit Company of Chicago products. 

Pacific Box Factory. 

Pacific Oil and Lead Works, 155 Townsend. 

Schmidt Lithograph Company. 

Standard Box Factory. 

United Cigar Stores. 
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TYPOGRAPHICAL TOPICS. 

James T. Kelsey of the “Examiner” has re- 
covered from his attack of pneumonia, and will 
soon be back at the old stand. 

The Sacramento “Union” of December 5th 
came out in a new dress of body type. Instead 
of the 7-point, 6-point on a 7-point slug is used, 
and the more open appearance of the face is 
pleasing to the eye. 

Thomas P. Curtin, secretary of Boston Typo- 


graphical Union and prospective candidate for 


the I. T. U. secretary-treasurership before the 
last election, was elected to the Massachusetts 
Legislature last month. His opponent was suc- 
cessful, according to the first returns, but a re- 
count ended in Mr. Curtin’s favor by a very few 
votes. 

The Pacific-Burt Company. of Toronto, Canada, 
has purchased the Pacific Manifolding Book 
Company’s plant, including land, machinery and 
book accounts. The concern occupies a large 
building at Emeryville, over the bay. Horace 
Brown, formerly of the Murdock Press, was the 
head of the old company. 

C. C. Powning, past president of Oakland 
Typographical Union, and well known on both 
sides of the bay as a linotype operator, met with 
a painful accident in the Berkeley “Courier” 
office on December 6th. His foot slipped on the 
oiled floor, and he fell with his leg under him in 
such a way as to break it in the same place 
where it had been broken some years previous. 
Delay in procuring an ambulance caused the 
limb to swell, and the doctor was unable to set 
it until the next day. The patient is improving, 
and his San Francisco friends join with the 
Oaklanders in wishing him a speedy recovery. 

Cyren. E. Fisk writes from Summerland, Cali- 
fornia, that he is going to try to join the forces 
that will attend the August convention of the 
I. T. U. His health is improving and “Cy” be- 
lieves that he will surely “come back.” We 
should very much like to see him during the 
coming year. 

Charles R. Brokenshire left for ‘the Union 
Printers’ Home last Monday evening. He de- 
sires to say “good-bye” to his many friends 
through this-column. It was impossible to call 
and see all the printers of his acquaintance. 
Mr. Brokenshire’s health has not been good for 
some time, and it is to be hoped that the change 
of climate will prove beneficial. The gentleman 
is fortunate in having relatives and friends in 
Colorado Springs. 

Peter J. Spacher lost his wife last Monday. 
The deceased was born in Sacramento fifty-five 
years ago, and is survived by her husband and 
four children. Mr. Spacher has long been con- 
nected with No. 21, and he has the sympathy 
of the printers in his time of bereavement. 

Members who play stringed instruments are 
requested to communicate with the secretary- 
treasurer, 

Lee Crebassa is able to be about again, after 
a sprained ankle had required absence from the 
care of business. 

Miss Clara Prentiss was married last Sunday 
afternoon to Roy Lewis of Berkeley. The couple 
will make their home in Klamath Falls, Oregon. 
The bride is the daughter of J. A. Prentiss of 
the “Bulletin.” 

Harry S. Sharpe has resigned the secretary- 
ship of the St. Louis Typographical Union. He 
will go into business early in the coming year. 
Mr. Sharpe visited San Francisco six years ago, 
and has friends on the Pacific Coast. General 
regret has been expressed at the loss the printers 
of the Mound City have sustained. 

Angelo Noce of Denver, at one time second 
vice-president of No. 21, is a late visitor. It is 
thirty-six years since he was in San Francisco, 
and he notes many changes in men and places. 
Mr. Noce has relatives in this city. 
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DIRECTORY OF LABOR COUNCIL UNIONS 


. Labor Council—Meets every Friday at 8 p. m. at 
316 Fourteenth street. Secretary’s office and head- 
quarters, San Francisco Labor Temple, 316 Four- 
teenth street. Executive and. Arbitration Commit- 
tee meets at headquarters every Monday at 7:30 
p. m. Organizing Committee meets at headquar- 
ters on second Thursday at 7:30 p. m. Label Com- 
mittee meets at headquarters on first and third 
Wednesdays. Law and Legislative Committee 
meets at call of chairman. Headquarters phones, 
Market 56; Home M 1226. 


Alaska Fishermen—95 Steuart. 


Amalgamated Carpenters, No. 1—Meet alternate 
Fridays, Building Trades Temple. 

Amalgamated Carpenters, No. 2—Meet alternate 
Fridays, Building Trades Temple. 

Amalgamated Carpenters, No. 3—Meet alternate 
Mondays, Building Trades Temple. 

Amalgamated Carpenters, No. 4—Meet alternate 
Mondays, Building Trades Temple. 

Amalgamated Carpenters, No. 5—Meet alternate 


Tuesdays, Building Trades Temple. 


Baggage Messengers—Meet 2d Mondays, 92 Steuart. 

Bakers (Cracker), No. 125—Meet 2d and 4th Thurs- 
days, 1524 Powell. 

Bakers (Pie)—Meet ist and 3d Wednesdays, 177 
Capp. 

Bakers, No. 24—Meet at headquarters, 1st and 3d 
Saturdays, 1791 Mission. 

Bakery Wagon Drivers—Meet 2d and 4th Sundays, 
Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Barbers—Meet 2d and 4th Mon., 343 Van Ness Ave. 

Barber Shop Porters and Bath House Employees— 
Meet 2d Wednesdays, 224 Guerrero. 

Bartenders, No. 41—Meet Mondays, 1213 Market. 

Bay and River Steamboatmen—Hdars., 51 Steuart, 

Beer Drivers, No. 227—Headquarters, 177 Capp; 
meet 2d and 4th Thursdays. 

Beer Bottlers, No. 293—Headquarters 177 Capp; 
meet 1st and 3d Tuesdays at headquarters. 

Bindery Women, No. 125—Meet 2d Friday, Labor 
Temple, 316 14th. 

Blacksmiths’ Helpers—Meet ist and 3d Wednes- 
days, Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

‘Blacksmiths (Ship and Machine), No. 168—Meet 2d 
and 4th Thursdays, Labor Temple, 316 14th. 

Boat Builders—Meet 2d and 4th Fridays, Labor 
Temple, 316 14th. 

Boiler Makers, No. 25—Meet 2d and 4th Thursdays, 
Roesch Hall, 15th and Mission. 

Boiler Makers, No. 205—Meet 2d and 4th Tuesdays, 
Polito Hall, 3265 16th. : 

Boiler Makers, No. 410—J. Toohey; 618 Precita Ave. 

Bookbinders, No. 31—Meet 1st and 3d Thursdays, 
Building Trades Temple, 14th and Guerrero. 

Boot and Shoe Cutters—Meet list and 3d Thursdays, 
8:30 p. m., Moseback’s Hall. 

Boot and Shoe Workers, No. 216—Meet list and 3d 
Thursdays, 24th and Howard. 

Boubiaces meet 1st and 3d Sundays, Garibaldi 

all. 

Bottle Caners—Meet ist and 3d Fridays, Labor 
Council Hall. 

Box Makers and Sawyers—Meet Ist and 8d Tues- 
days, 177 Capp. 

Brass and Chandelier Workers, No. 158—Meet 2d 
and 4th Wednesdays, Building Trades Temple. 
Brewery Workmen, No. 7—Meet 2d and 4th Satur- 

days at headquarters, 177 Capp. 

Bridge and Structural Iron Workers, No. 31—Meet 
Fridays, Building Trades Temple. 

becom Makers—Meet 3d Tuesday, Labor Temple, 316 

: th. 

Butchers—Meet Wednesdays, Labor Council Hall, 
316 14th; headquarters, 314 14th. 

Carpenters, No. 22—Meet Fridays, Building Trades 
Temple. 

Carpenters, No. 304—Meet Tuesdays, 124 Fulton. 

Carpenters, No. 4883—Meet Mondays, 124 Fulton. 

Carpenters, No. 1082—Meet Fridays, 124 Fulton. 

Carpenters, No. 1640—Meet Thursdays, Building 
Trades Temple. 

Carriage and Wagon Workers—Meet 2d and 4th 
Wednesdays, Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Cemetery Employees—Meet Ist and 3d Wednesdays, 
Wolf's Hall, Ocean View. 

Cement Workers, No. 1—Meet Wednesdays, Build- 
ing Trades Temple. 

Chauffeurs, No. 265, I. B. of T.—S. T. Dixon, busi- 
ness agent, 395 Franklin. 

Cigar Makers—Headquarters, Roesch Building, 15th 
and Mission; meet Ist and 8d Thursdays, Labor 
Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Composition Roofers, No. 25—Meet 1st and 3d Mon- 
days. Building Trades Temple. 

Cooks’ Helpers—Headquarters, 807 
2d and 4th Wednesdays. 

Cooks, No. 44—Headquarters, 338 Kearny; meet lst 
and 3d Thursday nights. 

Coopers, No, 65—Meet 2d and 4th Thursdays, Labor 
Council Hall, 316 14th. 


Drug Clerks, No. 472—Meet Fridays at 9 p. m., at 
343 Van Ness Ave. 

Electrical Workers, No. 6—Meet 
Building Trades Temple. 

Electrical Workers, No. 151—Meet Thursdays, 395 
Franklin. 

Electrical Workers, No. 537—Meet Wednesdays, 146 
Steuart. . 

Electrical No. 633—Meet Tuesdays, 395 
Franklin. 

Elevator Constructors, No. 8—Meet 1st and 3d Wed- 
nesdays, Building Trades Temple. 

Furniture Handlers, No. 1—Meet 2d and 4th Fri- 
days, Building Trades Temple. . 

Garment Cutters—Meet ist and 3d Wednesdays 
Building Trades Temple. 

Garment Workers, No. i31—Meet 1st and 3d Thurs- 
by fete Labor Temple, 316 14th; headquarters, 316 


Folsom; meet 


Wednesdays, 


Workers, 


Gas and Electric Fixture Hangers, No. 404—Meet 
2d and 4th Mondays, Building Trades Temple. 

Gas Appliance and Stove Fitters—Meet 2d and 4th 
Tuesdays, Labor Temple, 316 14th. 

Gas Workers—Meet 2d and 4th Thursdays, Labor 
Temple, 316 14th; headquarters, 306 14th. 

Glass Bottle Blowers—Meet 2d and 4th Saturdays, 
Labor Temple, 316 14th. 
Granite Cutters—Meet 2d 
Building Trades Temple 
Grocery Clerks—Meet Thursdays, 
Ave., office 348 Van Ness Ave. 


and 4t* Thursdays, 


343 Van Ness 
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Hackmen—Meet ist and 3d Thursdays, Labor Tem- 
ple, 316 14th. 

Hatters—C. Davis, Secretary, 1178 Market. 

Hoisting Engineers, No. 59—Meet Fridays, Building 
Trades Temple. . 

Horseshoers—Meet 2d and 4th Thursdays, Building 
Trades Temple. 

Housesmiths and Iron Workers, No. 78—Meet Wed- 
nesdays, Building Trades Temple. 

aa he see Drivers—Meet: Ist and 3d Tuesdays, 124 

ulton. 

Janitors—Meet 1st Monday and 3d Sunday (10:30 
a. m.), Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Laundry Wagon Drivers—Meet 2d and 4th Wednes- 
days, Van Ness Hall, 222 Van Ness Ave. 

Leather Workers on Horse Goods—Meet ist and 3d 
Thursdays, Building Trades Temple. 

Longshore Lumbermen’s Protective Association— 
Meet 1st and 3d Thursdays, Building Trades 
Temple. 

Lumber Clerks’ Association—Meet 2d and 4th Tues- 
days, Building Trades Temple. 

Machine Hands—Meet 2d and 4th Tuesdays, Labor 
Temple, 316 14th. 

Machinists’ Auxiliary, Golden West Lodge, No. 1— 
W. B. Atkinson, Rec. Sec., 1606 Castro. 

Mace No. 68—Meet Wednesdays; headquarters, 

ak. 

Mailers—Meet 4th Mon., at Labor Temple, 316 14th. 

Mantel, Grate and Tile Setters—Meet ist and 3d 
Fridays, Building Trades Temple. 

Marble Cutters, No. 44—Meet ist and 3d Tuesdays, 
Building Trades Temple. 

Marble Workers, No. 38—Meet 2d and 4th Mondays, 
Building Trades Temple. 

Metal Polishers—Meet ist and 3d Wednesdays; 
Veterans’ Hall, 431 Duboce Ave. 

Milkers—Meet list and 8d Tuesdays at Helvetia 
Hall, 3964 Mission; headquarters, 641 California. 
Milk Wagon Drivers—Meet Wednesdays, 177 Capp. 
ee No. 422—Meet Tuesdays, Building Trades 

emple. 

Millmen, No. 423—Meet Tuesdays, Building Trades 
Temple. 
Millwrights, No. 766—Meet ist and 3d Fridays, 

Building Trades Temple. 

Molders’ Auxiliary—Meet 2d and 4th Mondays, La- 
bor Temple, 316 14th. 

Molders, No. 164—Meet Tuesdays, Labor Council 
Hall, 316 14th; headquarters, 316 14th. 


Moving Picture Operators, Local 162, International 


Alliance Theatrical Stage Employees—Meets 2d 
and 4th Wednesdays, at headquarters, Musicians’ 
Hall, 68 Haight. 

Musicians—Headquarters, 68 Haight. 

Newspaper Carriers, No. 12,881—Meet at 2089 15th 
St., St. Helen’s Hall. M. Boehm, Sec., 443 Frank- 
lin. 

Newspaper Solicitors, No. 12,766—Meet 2d and 4th 
Mondays, Labor Temple, 316 14th. V. L. Kline, 
Secretary, 204 Valencia. 

Painters, No. 19—Meet Mondays, Building Trades 
Temple. 

Paste Makers—Meet 1st and 3d Sundays, 441 Broad- 


way. 

Pattern Makers—Meet alternate Saturdays, at head- 
quarters, Pacific Building, Fourth and Market. 
Pavers, No. 18—Meet 1st Mondays, Labor Council 

Hall, 316 14th. 

Photo Engravers, No. 8—Meet Ist Sundays at 12 m., 
in Labor Temple. 

Picture Frame Workers—Meet 2d and 4th Tuesdays, 
Labor Temple. 

Pile Drivers, Bridge and Structural Iron Workers 
—Headquarters, 457 Bryant. 

Plasterers, No. 66—Meet Mondays, Building Trades 
Temple. - 

Plumbers, Gas and Steam Fitters—Meet Fridays, 
Building Trades Temple. 

Post Office Clerks—Meet 4th Friday, Kendrick’s 
Hall, 450 Valencia. 

Press Feeders and Assistants—Meet 2d Wednes- 
days, Labor Council Hall. 316 14th; headquarters, 
557 Clay. 

Printing Pressmen, No. 24—Meet 2d Mondays, La- 
bor Council Hall, 316 14th; Chas. Radebold, Bust- 
ness Agent, 557 Clay. 

Rammermen—Meet ist Tuesday, Labor Temple 316 
14th 


th. 
Retail Clerks, No. 432—Meet Wednesdays, 8 p. m, 
at headquarters, 343 Van Ness Ave. 
Retail Delivery Drivers—Meet at headquarters, 2a 
and 4th Thursdays, 124 Fulton. 
Retail Shoe Clerks. No. 410—Meet Fridays, 8 p. m., 
headquarters, 343 Van Ness Ave. 


Riggers’ Protective Union—Meet ist Mondays, 10 
Howard. 
Sailors’ Union of the Pacific—Meet Mondays, 44 


East. 

Sail Makers—Meet 1st Thursdays, Labor Council 
Hall, 316 14th. 

Sheet Metal Workers, No. 104—Meet 224 Guerrero. 

Ship Drillers—Meet last Sunday, 114 Dwight. 

Sign and Pictorial Painters, No. 510—Meet Build- 
ing Trades Temple. 

Soap, Soda and Candle Workers—Meet 3d Mondays, 
Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Soda and Mineral Water Bottlers—Meet lst Friday, 
Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Soda and Mineral Water Drivers—R. E. Franklin, 
649 Castro. 

Stable Employees—Meet Tuesdays, 395 Franklin. 

me crewed Firemen—Meet Tuesdays, Labor Temple, 

Steam Engineers, No. 64—Meet Mondays, Building 
Trades Temple. 

Steam Fitters and Helpers—Meet ist and 3d Wed- 
nesdays, Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Steam Laundry Workers—Meet ist and 3d Mon- 
beri Soaps Council Hall, 316 14th; headquarters, 
31 th. 

Steam Shovel and Dredge Men, No. 29—Meet second 
Tuesday, Golden Eagle Hotel, 253 Third; J. P. 
Sherbesman, secretary-treasurer. 

Stereotypers and Electrotypers—Meet lst Wednes- 
days, Pacific Building, Fourth and Market. 

Street Railway Employees—Meet Labor Council 
Hall, 316 14th; headquarters, 741 47th Ave., Rich- 
mond District. 

Sugar Workers—Meet 2d Sunday afternoon and 3d 
Thursday evening, 316 14th. 

Tailors (Journeymen), No. 2—Meet ist and 3d Mon- 
days. Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Tanners—Meet lst and 3d Wednesdays, 


24th and 
Potrero Ave. 


Pes ett, 
SS eet 
Bebe cheng. host 216—Meet Saturdays, Building 
rades Temple. 
Teumiaters—Meet Thursdays; headquarters, 536 
Bryant. 


Theatrical Employees—Meet ist and 3d Tuesdays, 
11 a. m., 68 Haight. 

Tobacco Workers—Miss M. Kerrigan, 290 Fremont. 

Typographical, No. 21—Meet last Sunday, 316 14th; 
headquarters, Room 237 _ Investors’ Building, 
Fourth and Market. L. Michelson, sec.-treas. 

Undertakers—Meet ist and 3d Thursdays, 431 Du- 
boce Ave. 

United Glass Workers—Meet Wednesdays, Build- 
ing Trades Temple. 

United Laborers of S. F.—Meet Tuesdays, Building 
Trades Temple. W. F. Dwyer, secretary. 

Upholsterers—Meet Tuesdays, 343 Van Ness Ave. 

Varnishers and Polishers—Meet Tuesdays, Building 
Trades Temple. 

Waiters, No. 30—Meet Wednesdays, 8:30 p. m., at 
headquarters, 61 Turk. 

Waitresses, No. 48—Meet Mondays, at headquarters, 
Pacific Building, Fourth and Market. 

Water Workers, No. 12,306—Meet 1st and 3d Wed- 
nesdays at Lily Hall, 135 Gough. 

Web Pressmen—Meet 4th Monday, Labor Temple, 
316 14th. 

Wood Carvers—Meet 2d and 4th Fridays, Building 
Trades Temple. 


Woman’s Union Label League, 
Hannah Nolan, 
enteenth street. 


For Women in Union and Home 


Clare B. Colby, erstwhile editor of the 
“Woman’s Tribune” of Portland, Oregon, is now 
in London. The women of England have recog- 
nized her ability, and the larger city field for the 
equal-suffrage agitation has gained a valuable 
ally. 

When women become acquainted with their 
power in the sale of union-label goods, the trade- 
union movement will advance with leaps and 
bounds. The housekeeper selects goods for con- 
sumption in the home. It is easy to watch care- 
fully for union-made products, and to insist that 
they be delivered. The merchant is only in 
business to satisfy the demands of his customers. 
He will soon recognize the call. 

Miss Josephine L. O’Flynn, instructor of ap- 
prentices at the Detroit (Mich.) public library, is 
compiling a bibliography of woman suffrage, 
which will find a place in the principal libraries 
of the United States and Europe. The first in- 
stallment of Miss O’Flynn’s compilation was 
published in the last quarterly number of the 
Bulletin of Bibliography issued by the Boston 
Book Company. It included arguments pro and 
contra, the history of the movement, and biogra- 
phies of celebrated suffragists. Miss O’Flynn, 
herself impartial, finds the negative arguments 
fewer and less authoritative than those in the 
affirmative. A speech delivered by Senator 
Thomas W. Palmer, of Detroit, before the United 
States Senate on February 6, 1885, is included 
among the latter. The bibliography is regarded 
as the most exhaustive on the question ever 
published. The second installment will be out 
next month. Miss O’Flynn is a graduate of the 
Drexel Institute, Philadelphia. 

The Virginia Hotel for New York City’s work- 
ingwomen has opened its doors. Tips are un- 
known, by edict of the management, for good 
and sufficient reasons, and rooms and board may 
be obtained at a minimum cost. Forty-three 
women have registered so far. The hotel has 
been established by Miss Virginia Potter, niece 
of Bishop Potter; Mrs. Henry Olisheimer, and 
other influential women. Three houses were pur- 
chased for $75,000, and converted into one. Con- 
tributions of $25,000 have been received from 
Mrs. Russell Sage and from the late Morris K. 
Jessup. There are large and tastefully decorated 
reception and reading rooms in the hotel, besides 
the pleasant sleeping rooms, whose color scheme 
is blue and white. The dining room, where the 
food will be served by experienced waitresses, 
resembles that of any small hotel. All these 
comforts can be obtained from $3.50 to $6 a 
week. 

Mrs. J. P. MacDonnell of Paterson, N. J., has 
been elected County Librarian. She was the 
nominee of the trade unions. 


Local 258—Mrs. 
secretary-treasurer, 3719A Sev- 
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MUSICIANS’ MUTUAL PROTECTIVE 
UNION. 

Headquarters and secretaries’ offices, 68 Haight 
street. 

The regular weekly meeting of the board of 
directors was held last Tuesday, December 13th, 
C. H. Cassasa presiding. A transfer. was depos- 
ited by H. W. Ward, violin and cornet, Local 
No. 184. Admitted to membership from exam- 
ination—Jos. Urba, Jr., piano, cello, horn; L. 
Merrill, piano. The application of E. G. John- 
ston was laid over one week. Resigned—A. 
Classen. Reinstated—S. Haccour, C. L. Davis, 
C. P. Abbiatti, A. M. Matthews, H. Siringano. 
Transfer withdrawn—Harry F. Byers, Local No. 
498. 

Permission has been granted members to vol- 
unteer services for the following dates for char- 
itable affairs: January 14, 18 and 29, 1911. 

Through error, the price published in last 
week’s “Labor Clarion” for the Aviation Meet, 
read from 9 to 12 a. m. and 1 to 6 p. m., $7, and 
from 10 to 12 a. m. and 1 to 6 p. m., $8 It 
should- have read from 9 to 12 a. m. and 1 to 6 
p. m., $7, and from 10 to 12 a. m. and 1 to 6 p. m,, 
$6. 

The Drummers’ Club will hold its next meet- 
ing at the headquarters next Wednesday, De- 
cember 21st, at 11 a. m. 

J. F. Kafka and W. J. Jaeger are two very 
happy fellows about this time, each being the 
father of a bouncing baby boy. There is an ar- 
gument as to which will make the best violinist. 

Strike assessments for October, $1.25; Novem- 
ber, $1, and December, $1.25, become delinquent 
on December 31, 1910. 
these assessments promptly and avoid suspen- 


Members will kindly pay 
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sion. Dues and death assessments for the fourth 
quarter, amounting to $2.50, are now due and 
payable to A. S. Morey, financial secretary, 68 
Haight street. There are four death assessments 
levied on account of the deaths of J. F. Feely, A. 
E. Fouts, Max Busch and J.. Audemard. The 
total dues, death assessments and strike assess- 
ments for the fourth quarter amount to $6. 
—__—_— &—- -—_--—- 

A PLEDGE TO BOOST THE LABEL. 

The energetic officials of the Label Section of 
the Labor Council have issued small pledge 
cards. On one side is room for the name, ad- 
dress and occupation of the signer. On the re- 
verse side (accompanied by a place for signature) 
are these words: 

“IT solemnly pledge my word of honor that I 
will at all times call for and demand the union 
label, card and button when making purchases, 
and that I will not patronize any establishment 
or anyone that does not handle same.” 

Several hundred signatures have been willingly 
attached to this confession of union faith. Men 
and women are more apt to remember a pledge 
than a good resolution. The dominating thought 
actuating those affiliated with the Label Section 
is to build up a demand for union products, and 
thereby fulfill one of the objects of the labor 
movement. 

San Francisco has truly been said to be a good 
card town, but lacking somewhat in adherence to 
the plain path of duty as here outlined. 

Let us remove this reproach by concerted ac- 
tion. Do just what the pledge asks you to do, 
and thereby strengthen the unions here and else- 


where. 
——_———_&___—_—_—_ 


Patronize the “Labor Clarion’s” advertisers. 


A 


Men’s 


| . . 
Holiday Shoes| B. Katschinski 


| Women’s 
‘Holiday Shoes 


PHILADELPHIA SHOE CO. 


San Francisco’s Union Shoe Store | 


“THE GREATEST SHOE HOUSE IN THE WEST” 


825 MARKET STREET, Opp. Stockton £ 
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SENSIBLE HOLIDAY GIFTS 


Juliets 


150 Styles 


rcs 65c, to $2.50 


’ The largest stock in the 
Women $| city of Holiday Foot-wear 
F It can be found here. 
e you possibly think of a holi- 
day remembrance that would 
linger in the thoughts of the 
Ie % recipient longer than a com- 
> fortable, ‘‘pleasurable’’ pair 

of ‘‘home slippers?’’ 


We surely have the style 
you want (over 300 varie- 
ties), and if you do not know 
the exact size or style give 
a SHOE ORDER—“‘ 
good the year round.”’ 


Men’s Kid 
Slippers 


Could 


they’re 


Friday, December 16, 1910. 


CHARLES H. J. TRUMAN 


FUNERAL 
DIRECTOR 


1919 MISSION STREET 


Between 15th and 16th Streets 


SAN FRANCISCO 


once j MARKET 109 
HOME M 1919 
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THE ADVANTAGE OF WATCHFULNESS. 
By James M. Lynch. 

Resolutions were before the St. Louis conven- 
tion of the A. F. of L. embodying protest against 
the pictures often exhibited in moving picture 
theatres professing to depict scenes of occur- 
rences in strikes, these scenes embracing riot, 
bloodshed, assault, murder, etc. It is suspected 
that behind this class of pictures, if the veil 


- were removed, would be found the National As- 


sociation of Manufacturers. The convention in- 
dorsed resolutions advising wage earners to pro- 
test, and protest strongly, to the local manage- 
ment whenever these pictures were shown, and if 
the protest did not produce results, to resort to 
other methods. 

It is simply another illustration of the truth of 
the adage that eternal vigilance is the price of 
liberty, or, in this instance, eternal vigilance and 
prompt protest are necessary for the protection 
of the toiler. 

A prominent referring to the 
Brazilian naval mutiny, said: “The Brazilian 
naval strike, which was settled before it had gone 
very far, but not until some officers and ‘innocent 
bystanders’ ashore had suffered in life and prop- 
erty, presents all the hallmarks of a violent labor 
dispute.” Of course, in the opinion of this paper, 
all labor disputes are violent, and all violence 
attending labor disputes is instigated by the or- 
ganized wage earners involved in the difficulty. 

Another dispatch to a leading newspaper says 

that “an overwhelming wave of popular reaction 
has set in throughout France against the des- 
potic tyranny hitherto exercised by the labor 
syndicates.” An official of a labor union has 
been sentenced to death because of an alleged 
association with the assassination of a _ non- 
unionist. “A verdict and judgment,” says this 
newspaper, “which are so enthusiastically ap- 
proved by the country at large.” The dispatch 
further says: “In spite of the wild fury and 
revolutionary language of the leaders of the La- 
bor Confederation, it is everywhere evident that 
this association, which a few months ago wielded 
among workingmen a power and authority ap- 
proaching that of the famous committee of pub- 
lic safety during the Reign of Terror, is now 
rapidly losing its hold on the masses of French 
laborers.” 
. And if we could penetrate behind the scenes 
in this instance, we would probably find that the 
French Manufacturers’ Association is just as able 
to influence the tenor of press dispatches and to 
color public information as disseminated through 
the newspapers as its sister association in this 
country. 

It all emphasizes the advice that continued 
protest is a workingman’s necessity. Aggressive 
organization work, agitation and education give 
to any protest public hearing and consideration 


newspaper, 


